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THIS twentieth issue of Print, as it com- 
pletes the fifth volume, gives us pause to re- 
view our objective and our attainment of it 
thus far. 

Print has made friends in all of these 
United States and in some forty countries 
abroad. Many readers are prominent in gra- 
phic arts fields... art directors, designers, 
typographers, advertising, promotion and 
production managers, publishers, printers, 
engravers, papermakers, dealers, and many 
others in allied industries and positions. 

These readers have found information, 
ideas and inspiration in Print’s discussion 
and demonstration of the many uses of type 
and illustrations, printing processes and ma- 
terials, reports of who's who and what’s 
what in other countries. 

A hundred and twenty articles by authori- 
ties have covered a wide range of subjects 
from postage stamps to wallpaper, univer- 
sity presses to “comic” magazines, army maps 
to newspaper layout, watermark forgeries 
to department store advertising. 

Some seventy-five artists, designers, and 
illustrators have either contributed their 
thoughts to Print or had their work re- 
viewed and reproduced in its pages—draw- 
ings in pencil, pen and ink and charcoal; 
woodcuts, wood engravings, etchings, steel 
engravings, water colors and oil paintings, 
scratchboard, calligraphy and silk screen. 

The nearly two thousand pages to date 
have included hundreds of illustrations, 
hundreds of type faces and different kinds 
of paper, and examples of all of the major 


printing processes—it actually shows what 
it is talking about. Its book reviews, notes 
about contributors and detailed information 
on the production of each issue have helped 
to make Print an invaluable reference for 
schools and libraries, teachers and students, 
professionals, and many whose work or in- 
terests border on the graphic arts. 

Print is especially planned for those who 
use, specify or purchase printed matter of 
any description as well as those who ac- 
tually handle the production. With a wealth 
of material at our finger tips and pipe lines 
established all over the world, we feel we 
have hardly begun the job there is to do. 

But, as we plan our future numbers, we 
would like the benefit of your critical analy- 
sis of the first five volumes and your sugges- 
tions for new subjects and methods of pre- 
sentation. Please let us have them. 

We have survived a war and all kinds of 
business, editorial, circulation, advertising, 
material and production problems in our 
stubborn endeavor to provide a useful tool 
for the graphic arts without compromise to 
quality for the sake of economy. It has been 
a costly experiment and it has taken eight 
years to produce five volumes, what with 
one obstacle after another. However, we re- 
ceive almost every day additional evidence 
that Print has a continuous and cumulative 
value and we believe that you will want it 
at any reasonable price. So we're off again 
and we'll do our utmost to give you five more 
four-issue volumes in the next five years. 

—W.E.R. 
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A PIECE of paper about two inches square, originally pinned 
to the manuscript of the Rev. Ezra Stiles’s diary in the Yale 
University Library, is all that remains of the first original Amer- 
ican type design. It is a proof of letters made by Abel Buell, a 
Connecticut Yankee, in 175 9. Buell was his own designer, punch 
cutter, and caster, since in his day, as for many years after, the 
making of type was entirely a hand operation. Not the least ex- 
acting part of the work was the cutting of the punch on the 
end of a short bar of softened steel. It was not until the in- 
vention of the Benton pantograph punch-cutting machine in 
1885 that any other method was known. All type made before 
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1885 was therefore dependent on hand punch cutting, and the 
designer of the type was almost always the same man who 
cut the punches. 

Who these type designers were after Buell is a matter of un- 
certainty and obscurity. The first type specimen book in Amer- 
ica was that of Binny & Ronaldson of Philadelphia, issued in 
1812; and from then almost to our own day the type found- 
ries have taken the credit for the type designs which they have 
offered for sale. Type designers, like architects, got no credit; 
possibly Modesty, with a backward glance at old specimen 
books, raised a warning finger, and the designers were willing 
to let the foundries have whatever glory there was. 

Abel Buell and his contemporaries and successors followed 
the general trends in design in the arts asa whole. The Greek Re- 
vival and the Victorian Age, marked by the two great exposi- 
tions at London and Philadelphia with their crudities and ex- 
travagancies in design, found echoes in our imitative craft of 
printing. So it is not surprising that type design began to im- 
prove, along with the other arts, with the advent of the’go’s. We 
have always followed European and especially English models, 
and it is natural that the upheaval in type design in England 
under Morris's influence had immediate repercussions here. But 
while imitations of Kelmscott types were soon on the market, 
two surprisingly original American designs appeared at the 
same time as the imitations. About 1894 or 1895 the Central 
Type Foundry of St. Louis introduced a face which became 
widely used, called (for no better reason than attends the chris- 
tening of most type faces) “De Vinne.” It is of unknown par- 
entage, though there is some reason to suppose that it descend- 
ed from the Elzevirs; but it was a face of character and distinc- 
tion. At the same time the same foundry brought out another 
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design which had an acknowledged father —Will Bradley. Of 
this face it has been said that it has “remarkably bold letters, 
with peculiarities of form never before attempted.” Thus we 
have in the De Vinne and the Bradley faces two fresh and dis- 
tinctively American types, destined to be the forerunners of 
many others. And in one case the name of the designer was def- 
initely attached. 

With the invention of the pantograph punch cutter, type 
design became an “art” rather than a craft, and as might be ex- 
pected the personality of the designer became for various rea- 
sons more important. It is not without interest that the chief 
designer of the American Type Founders Company —a man te- 
sponsible for almost the whole type output of that foundry 
for many years—Morris Fuller Benton, was the son of the man 
whose machines were responsible for this revolution in type 
design. For it was the two basic machines invented and devel- 
oped by Linn Boyd Benton which made it possible for those 
unskilled in the intricacies of type making to provide the basic 
designs for type. The machines were very ingenious, and the 
designs partook of the “faultily faultless, icily regular” per- 
fection of the mechanical device. This method of making 
type faces involved the drawing of the design and the making 
of two or three patterns in thin brass of the outline of the 
letter—each pattern good for several sizes of type, and slight- 
ly modified for another group of sizes. This is the way in 
which modern type is designed. It is the reason why such a 
type series as “Cheltenham,” designed by the architect Bertram 
G. Goodhue in 1900 for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
while very expertly handled in the details, seems monotonous 
in mass; whereas the Caslon type of the original cutting shows 
all the inevitable variations of hand work. 








A survey of the types of the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, made by the Editor of the Inland Printer in 1927, displays 
161 type faces brought out by seven or eight of the leading 
foundries between 1900 and 1925. Of these, it was possible to 
name the designers of 72, almost all from the Barnhart Broth- 
ers & Spindler foundry of Chicago, whose records seem to have 
been in bettershape,or whose generosity was more spontaneous. 
Oswald Cooper, Sydney Gaunt, Will Ransom, Robert Wiebking, 
and George Trenholm were the chief names. It is unfortunate 
that the names of the designers of the types put out by the 
American Type Founders Company have not been preserved 
except in rare instances. Of course, Benton was responsible for 
the greater portion, and on the aesthetic side they occasionally 
scored a triumph as in the case of the “Cloister” face. 

The list included in the Inland Printer’s survey fails to in- 
clude some of the outstanding designs of the period. Good- 
hue’s “Merrymount” was done in 1894, but after 1900 we have 
Mr. Rogers’s “Centaur,” Mr. Hunter's odd but forceful types 
(properly cut on punches by the designer), the output of the 
rapidly growing composing-machine industry, and Frederic W. 
Goudy’s fifty designs completed in that quarter century.Goudy’s 
output of six score type designs in fifty years is an amazing rec- 
ord, one probably never equalled. Such designs as those for 
“Goudy Modern,” “Goudy Text,” and “Hadrian” would estab- 
lish his reputation. He had his limitations as a designer —most 
of his designs lack a certain crispness—but his versatility was 
extraordinary. 

In the years since 1925 new designers have come to the fore: 
Blumenthal with his “Emerson,” Dwiggins with his “Electra” 
and “Caledonia,” Ruzicka with his “Fairfield,” and Chappell 
with his “Lydian.” This brief survey cannot hope to mention all 
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the types or designs which American designers have contrib- 
uted, but it is well to see if any tendencies can be detected. 

The type which Buell made in 1759, as well as the type of 
his immediate successors into the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century, were mainly variations on the so-called “mod- 
ern romans” of Didot, Bodoni, Austen, and Thorowgood. As 
the artistic styles in design in general, not alone in type, grad- 
ually lost the evolutionary force which has developed letter 
forms through the centuries, eccentricity and anarchy came 
into play. The nineteenth-century types as shown in the speci- 
men books of Bruce, Connor, Farmer, etc., and exhibited in all 
their grotesque horror in Fred Phillips’ “Old-fashioned Type 
Book,” had no legitimate parentage, and they are as well rele- 
gated to the bizarre and pseudo-nostalgic advertisement. The 
result of the Kelmscott “revival” was to turn attention to type 
forms of the past which could be revived for modern use, and 
the type designers after 1900 did a remarkable piece of work in 
introducing good type faces. The advertisers have been eager 
to use new and novel faces, and have greatly stimulated this 
activity, even in many cases Overexciting it. The most inter- 
esting result has been the renewed interest in calligraphy. First 
directed toward new forms of script, the truer form of broad 
pen lettering is now beginning to influence type design, to free 
it from too slavish a devotion on the one hand to the serif, and 
on the other to a too-free rejection of the serif altogether. Such 
a face as Mr. Chappell’s “Lydian” is an example of real advance 
in design, and if one could adduce European examples, more 
could be cited. 

American designers have not developed many new or good 
book faces; such types as Oxford, Centaur, Emerson, Fairfield, 
Electra, are the exception. Their efforts have been given to the 
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drawing of display and advertising types—too often not to the 
enrichment of the printer's repertory. It is quite as true now as 
in the past that distortions of the normal roman letter form in 
the direction of extra condensed or extra heavy or very light 
monoline letters result in eccentricities which have no perma- 
nent value. On the other hand such novel type designs as Gar- 
amond Bold Italic, Hadriano, the newspaper Ionics, and Lydian 
ate meritorious additions to the printer's fonts. When it is re- 
alized that eccentricity and originality are not the same thing, 
we may expect from our increasingly intelligent designers in- 
digenous types of usefulness and charm. 
CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS 
Printer to Y ale University 





AMERICAN TYPE DESIGNERS 


AND THEIR TYPE FACES 


IN compiling the following information we have had the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of typographic authorities and amateurs 
all over the land. It is no more than just to them, and to our- 
selves, however, to say that there has been only limited time for 
the task. Inaccuracies may have crept in, and we are under no 
illusion that the lists are complete beyond question. The com- 
pilation should be regarded as a pioneer effort in a field that 
awaits scholarly and thoroughgoing exploration. 


LINN BOYD BENTON. Designer, in- 
ventor. Born 1844, Little Falls, N.Y. 
Died 1932, Plainfield, N.J. One of 
original group who formed the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company. In- 
ventor of many devices in the typo- 
graphic field: mould for casting, 1882; 
self-spacing type, 1883; punch cutter, 
1885; combination fractions, 1895; 
type dressing machine, 1901; matrix 
and punch-cutting machine, 1906; au- 
tomatic type-caster, 1907; lining de- 
vice for engraving matrices of shaded 
letters, 1913. 

Century Expanded 1894 
Century Expanded Italic 1894 
(American Type Founders Company) 


MORRIS FULLER BENTON. Engineer, 
designer. Born 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 
With American Type Founders Com- 
pany as director of its design depart- 
ment until his retirement in 1937. 
Now living in New Jersey. 

Roycroft 1898 (circa) 
Twelve variants of Century Expanded 
to 1924 





Morris Futter BENTtoN—continued 


Globe Gothic 1900 (circa) 

(three variants about 1900) 
Wedding Text 1901 
Cushing Antique 1902 
Alternate Gothics—Nos. 1, 2, 3 1903 
Franklin Gothic 1903 

(four variants to 1912) 
Typo Script 1903 

(eight variants to 1926) 
Cloister Black 1903 
Cheltenham Bold 1904 

(eighteen variants to 1911) 
Rugged Roman 1904 
Bold Antique 1904 

(two variants to 1910) 
Michle Extra Condensed 1905 
Engravers Shaded 1906 
Norwood Roman 1906 
Engravers Old English Bold 1907 
Monotone Gothic 1907 
Clearface 1907 
Clearface Italic 1907 

(five variants to 1910) 
News Gothic 1908 

(two variants 1908) 
Lightline Gothic 1908 





Morris Futter BENTON—continued 


Bodoni 1909 
Bodoni Italic 1910 
(ten variants to 1934) 
Hobo 1910 
(one variant 1915) 
Venetian 1911 
Venetian Italic 1911 
Copperplate Gothic Shaded 1912 
(one variant 1913) 
Cloister Old Style 1913 
Cloister Old Style Italic 1913 
(seven variants to 1926) 
Della Robbia Light 1913 
Cromwell 1913 
Wedding Text Shaded 1913 
Adscript 1914 
Souvenir 1914 
Invitation Shaded 1914 
Garamond 1914 
(T. M. Cleland, collaborator) 
Garamond Italic 1918 
(T. M. Cleland, collaborator) 
(four variants to 1931) 
Baskerville 1915 
Baskerville Italic 1915 
Motto 1915 
Packard Bold 1916 
Six variants on Goudy Oldstyle from 
1916 to 1927 
Freehand 1917 
Invitation 1917 
Civilite 1922 
Canterbury 1926 
Schoolbook Oldstyle 1926 
Greeting Monotone 1927 
Gravure 1927 
Broadway 1928 
Broadway Condensed 1929 
Modernique 1928 
Novel Gothic 1928 
Bulmer Roman 1928 
Bulmer Italic 1928 
Schoolbook Oldstyle Italic 1928 
Chic 1928 
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Morris Futter BENTON—continued 


Louvaine Light 1929 
Louvaine Italic 1929 
(four variants in 1929) 
Paramount 1930 
Bank Gothic Light 1930 
(five variants to 1933) 
Three variants on Piranesi to 1934 
Engravers Text 1930 
Stymie Light 1931 
(seven variants to 1935) 
Thermotype 1931 
American Text 1932 
Agency Gothic 1933 
Tower 1934 
Eagle Bold 1934 
Poster Gothic 1934 
Agency Gothic Open 1934 
Benton 1934 
American Backslant 1934 
Othello 1934 
Headline Gothic 1935 
Phoenix 1935 
Raleigh Gothic Condensed 1935 
(All faces cut by American Type 
Founders Company) 


LUCIAN BERNHARD. Designer. Born 


1885, Stuttgart, Germany. Now main- 
tains a studio in New York City. 
Bernhard Fashion 1929 
Bernhard Gothic Light 1929 
Bernhard Gothic Medium 1929 
Bernhard Gothic Light Italic 1930 
Bernhard Gothic Heavy 1930 
Bernhard Gothic Extra Heavy 1931 
Bernhard Booklet 1932 
Bernhard Booklet Italic 1933 
Bernhard Tango 1934 
Bernhard Modern Roman 1937 
Bernhard Modern Bold 1938 
Bernhard Modern Bold Italic 1938 
Bernhard Modern Condensed 1938 
(All faces cut by American Type 
Founders Company) 








JOSEPH BLUMENTHAL. Printer, 


teacher, noted designer of books. 

Born 1897, New York, N. Y. Now is 

director of The Spiral Press, New 

York City. 

Spiral 1930 (Bauer—from hand cut 
punches by Louis Hoell, Germany) 

Emerson 1936 (English Monotype 
version) 

Emerson Italic 1936 (English Mono- 


type) 


ALFRED R. BOSCO. Artist, typog- 

rapher. Born 1901, Naples, Italy. Now 

with Schwab & Beatty in New York 

City. 

Romany 1935 (American Type Found- 
ers Company 


WILL BRADLEY. Printer, publisher, 

artist, typographer, designer, motion 

picture director. Born 1868. Now liv- 

ing in Short Hills, N. J. 

Bradley Type 1894 (Central Type 
Foundry) 

Bradley Series (circa 1896) (Dickin- 
son Type Foundry) 

Abbey Text (American Type Found- 
ers Company) 

Vanity Initials (circa 1927) (Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company) 


WARREN CHAPPELL. Draftsman, il- 

lustrator, typographer, letterer. Born 

1904, Richmond, Va. Maintains a 

studio in New York City. Author of 

The Anatomy of Lettering, 1935. 

Koch Uncial 1932 (Paul Koch) 

Lydian and Italic 1938 

Lydian Bold and Italic 1938 

Trajanus and Kursiv 1939(D. Stempel) 

Lydian Cursive 1940 

Lydian Condensed and Italic 1946 
(All faces, except as shown, cut by 
American Type Founders Company) 





THOMAS MAITLAND CLELAND. 


Painter, illustrator, designer, typog- 

rapher. Born 1880, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Now lives and works in Connecticut. 

Della Robbia 1903 (Bruce Type 
Foundry) 

Collaborated with Morris Fuller Ben- 
ton on Garamond and Garamond 
Italic for American Type Founders 
Company 


ELIZABETH COLWELL. Letterer. On- 


ly American woman type designer 

known. 

Colwell Handletter 1916 

Colwell Handletter Italic 1916 

(Both faces cut by American Type 
Founders Company) 


OSWALD B. COOPER. Designer, ty- 


pographer. Born 1879, Mount Gilead, 

Ohio. Died 1940. 

Packard 1915 (American Type Found- 
ers Company) 

Cooper Roman 1919 

Cooper Black 1921 

Cooper Italic 1924 

Cooper Hilite 1925 

Cooper Black Condensed 1926 

Cooper Black Italic 1927 

(All Cooper faces cut by Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler) 


ERNST FREDERICK DETTERER. De- 


signer, instructor, calligrapher. Born 

1888, Lake Mills, Wis. Was with 

The Newberry Library as custodian 

of the John M. Wing Collection on 

The History of Printing at the time 

of his death in 1947. 

Eusebius (first named Nicolas Jenson) 
1923 (Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany) 

Newberry Binding Type 1935 
(R. Hunter Middleton—metal pat- 
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Ernst Freperick DrtrerER—continued 


terns; Robert Wiebking—matrices; 
American Type Founders Company 
—casting of brass type) 


W. A. DWIGGINS. Designer, calligra- 
pher, illustrator, typographer, pup- 
peteer. Born 1880, Martinsville, Ohio. 
Lives in Hingham, Mass. Author of 
Investigation into the Physical Properties 
of Books, 1919; The Shapes of Roman 
Letters; A Primer of Printers’ Ornaments; 
Paraphs, 1928; Layout in Advertising, 
1928; Towards a Reform of the Paper 
Currency, 1932; WAD to RR, 1940; and 
many shorter essays on lettering, de- 
sign, and typography. 

Metroblack 1929 

Electra 1935 

Electra Oblique 1935 

Electra Bold 1938 

Caledonia 1938 

Caledonia Bold 1940 

New faces to come: 

Electra Bold Oblique 

Caledonia Bold Italic 

Experimental No. 222 

Falcon 

Experimental No. 223 

Experimental No. 267 

Experimental No. 283 

Arcadia 

Eldorado 

Winchester 

Winchester Roman 

Stuyvesant 

(All faces cut by Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company) 


WILLIAM E. FINK. Designer. Born 

1905, Philadelphia, Pa. Now is art 

director for Look magazine, New York 

City. 

Greenwich 1940 (Ludlow Typograph 
Company) 


Io 


ROBERT FOSTER. Sculptor, designer, 


typographer. Born 1895, State Col- 

lege, Pa. Now is instructor in design 

at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Foster Abstract 1931 (Goudy) 

Pericles 1934 (American Type Found- 
ers Company) 


SIDNEY GAUNT. Designer, artist. 


Prolific producer of type designs while 

“shop artist’ for Barnhart Brothers 

& Spindler. Had own studio in New 

York City early 1920's. 

Authors Roman 1902 

Authors Roman Wide 1902 

Authors Italic 1902 

Wedding Plate-Script 1904 

Stationers Semi-Script 1904 

French Plate Script 1904 

Mission Series 1905 

Barnhart Oldstyle 1907 

Barnhart Oldstyle Italic 1907 

Old Roman Condensed 1907 (Old 
Roman came from H. W. Caslon & 
Co., Ltd.) 

Old Roman Bold 1908 

Old Roman Bold Condensed 1908 

Old Roman Semitone 1908 

Old Roman Black 1909 

Old Roman Black Italic 1909 

Authors Roman Bold 1909 

Engravers Old Black 1910 

Adstyle Black Outline 1910 

Adstyle Lightface 1911 

Cardstyle 1914 

Engraver’s Roman Shaded 1914 

Chester Text 1914 

Adstyle Shaded 1914 

Pencraft Oldstyle 1914 

Pencraft Italic 1914 

Pencraft Bold 1915 

Authors Roman Condensed 1915 

Authors Roman Bold Condensed 1916 

Publicity Gothic 1916 

Pencraft Text 1916 
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Pencraft Shaded 1916 
(All faces cut by Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler) 


WILLIAM S. GILLIES. Letterer, illus- 

trator. Born 1911, San Francisco, 

Cal. Now works as a free-lance illus- 

trator in New York City. 

Gillies Light 1939 (Bauer) 

Gillies Bold 1939 (Bauer) 

(Designed in two more weights which 
were not cut: Gillies Medium and 
Hairline) 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 


Artist, architect. Born 1869, Pom- 

fret, Conn. Died 1924. 

Merrymount 1894 (Cut by Woerner of 
the A. D. Farmer & Son Company 
for the Merrymount Press) 

Cheltenham 1902 (American Type 
Founders Company) 

Cheltenham 1906 (Mergenthaler Lin- 


otype Company) 


FREDERIC W. GOUDY. Type founder, 

printer, author. Born 1865, Bloom- 

ington, Ill. Died 1947, Marlboro- 

on-Hudson, N.Y. For the story of 

Goudy’s life and work the two vol- 

umes, A Half-Century of Type Design 

and Typography, are definitive. Author 

of The Alphabet, 1922; Elements of 

Lettering, 1922; Typologia, 1940; and 

numerous items concerning type, type 

design, and printing. 

Camelot 1896 (Dickinson Type 
Foundry) 

Devinne Roman 1898 (Marder, Luse 
& Co.) 

Pabst Roman 1902 (American Type 
Founders Company) 

Pabst Italic 1903 (American Type 
Founders Company) 





Freperic W. Goupy—continued 


Powell 1903 (Keystone Foundry) 

Village 1903 (Cut by Wiebking) 

Cushing Italic 1904 (American Type 
Founders Company) 

Copperplate Gothic 1905 (American 
Type Founders Company) 

Caxton Initials 1905 (American Type 
Founders Company) 

Globe Gothic Bold 1905 (American 
Type Founders Company) 

Monotype 38E (Goudy Light) 1908 
(Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany) 

Monotype 38E (Goudy Light Italic) 
1908 (Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company ) 

Norman Capitals 1910 (For Munder- 
Thompson Company by American 
Type Founders Company) 

From 1911 to 1926, with few exceptions, 
Goudy’s designs were cut by Robert 
Wiebking. Where they were later of- 
fered for sale, the name of the type com- 
pany is indicated. 

Kennerley Old Style 1911 (For Mitch- 
ell Kennerley) 

Forum Title 1911 (Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company) 

Sherman 1912 (For Frederick Sher- 
man) 

Goudy Lanston 1912 

Klaxon 1914 (For Klaxon Auto Warn- 
ing Signal) 

Goudy Old Style 1915 (American 
Type Founders Company) 

Goudy Old Style Italic 1915 CAmer- 
ican Type Founders Company) 

Goudy Cursive 1916 (American Type 
Founders Company) 

National Old Style 1916 (American 
Type Founders Company) 

Goudytype 1916 (American Type 
Founders Company) 

Kennerley Italic 1918 (American Type 
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Freperic W. Goupy—continued 


Founders Company) 

Cloister Initials 1918 (American Type 
Founders Company) 

Hadriano Title 1918 (Continental 
Typefounders Association, Inc.) 

Goudy Open 1918 

Goudy Modern 1918 (Monotype Ltd.) 

Collier Old Style 1919 

Goudy Modern Italic 1919 (For H. 
W. Caslon by Monotype Ltd.) 

Goudy Open Italic 1919 

Nabisco 1921 

Garamont 1921 (Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company) 

Garamont Italic 1921 CLanston Mono- 
type Machine Company) 

Goudy Newstyle 1921 

Italian Old Style 1924 CLanston Mono- 
type Machine Company) 

Italian Old Style Italic 1924 CLanston 
Monotype Machine Company) 

Kennerley Bold 1924 CLanston Mono- 
type Machine Company) 

Kennerley Bold Italic 1924 CLanston 
Monotype Machine Company) 

Goudy Heavy Face 1925 (Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company) 

Goudy Heavy Face Italic 1925 (Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company) 

Marlborough 1925 

Venezia Italic 1925 (English Lino- 
type Company) 

From 1926 until his death, Goudy cut all 
his own faces, at least in their pilot 
sizes. Where they were later offered for 
sale, the name of the type company is 
indicated. 

Goudy Antique 1926 (Continental 
Typefounders Association, Inc.) 

Aries 1926 

Companion Old Style 1927 

Companion Old Style Italic 1927 

Deepdene 1927 CLanston Monotype 
Machine Company and Continental 
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Freperic W. Goupy—continued 


Typefounders Association, Inc.) 

Record Title 1927 

Deepdene Italic 1928 (Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company) 

Goudy Text 1928 (Continental Type- 
founders Association, Inc.) 

Lombardic Capitals 1929 

Sans Serif Heavy 1929 (Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company) 

Kaatskill 1929 (Continental Type- 
founders Association, Inc.) 

Inscription Greek 1930 

Trajan Title 1930 (Continental Type- 
founders Association, Inc.) 

Sans Serif Light 1930 (Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company) 

Mediaeval 1930 (Continental Type- 
founders Association, Inc.) 

Hadriano Lower Case 1930 

Goudy Stout 1930 

Truesdell 1930 (Continental Type- 
founders Association, Inc.) 

Deepdene Open Text 1931 

Truesdell Italic 1931 (Continental 
Typefounders Association, Inc.) 

Deepdene Text 1931 

Ornate Title 1931 

Sans Serif Light Italic 1931 CLanston 
Monotype Machine Company) 

Goethe and Goethe Italic 1932 (Conti- 
nental Typefounders Association, 
Inc.) 

Franciscan 1932 (Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company and McKenzie 
& Harris) 

Deepdene Bold 1932 CLanston Mono- 
type Machine Company) 

Village No. 2 1932 (Continental Type- 
founders Association, Inc.) 

Goudy Forum (Lanston Monotype 

- Machine Company and Continental 
Typefounders Association, Inc.) 

Deepdene Bold Italic 1933 CLanston 

Monotype Machine Company) 








Freperic W. Goupy—continued 

















Saks Goudy 1934 

Saks Goudy Italic 1934 

Village Italic 1934 

Tory Text 1935 

Bertham 1936 

Friar 1937 

University of California Old Style 
and Italic 1938 

Scripps College Old Style 1941 


C. H. GRIFFITH. Printer, typographer. 
Born 1879, Irontown, Ohio. With 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
since 1906, where he has been suc- 
cessively a salesman, sales manager, 
and is now vice-president in charge 
of typographical development. 
Modeled on contemporary designs: 

Ionic No. 5 1926 

Ionic Condensed 1927 

Poster Bodoni 1929 

Poster Bodoni Italic 1929 

Memphis Extra Bold 1936 

Memphis Extra Bold Italic 1936 
Bookman 1936 

Derived from contemporary designs: 
Pabst Extra Bold 1928 

Pabst Extra Bold Italic 1928 

Pabst Extra Bold Condensed 1931 
Ryerson Condensed 1940 
Original faces: 

Textype 1929 

Textype Bold 1929 
Granjon Bold 1930 

Hebrew No. 3 1930 
Hebrew No. 3 Italic 1930 
Excelsior 1931 

Opticon 1935 

Paragon 1935 

Bell Gothic 1937 

Greek Metrolite 1937 
Greek Metromedium 1939 
Baskerville Bold 1939 
Baskerville Bold Italic 1939 


C. H. Grirrirn—continued 


Corona 1941 

Derived from historic designs: 

Linotype Janson 1932 (Based on the 
14 point size of the Anton Janson 
letter, circa 1660). 

Monticello 1946 (Based on Binny 
& Ronaldson Pica Roman No. 1, 
circa 1796). 

(All faces cut by Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company) 


VICTOR HAMMER. Printer, designer, 


type-cutter, engraver. Born 1882, Aus- 

tria. Now teaching at Wells College, 

Aurora, N. Y. 

Samson (Paul Koch) 

Pindar 

American Uncial 

Greek Uncial 

(All faces except Samson cut by him- 
self—exact dates of cutting un- 
known) 

Now working on a roman face which 
is still unannounced. 


SOL HESS. Typographer, type designer, 


water colorist. Born 1886, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. With Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company since 1902, where 
he has been typographic manager 
since 1922 and art director since 1940. 
Original Designs: 

Hess Title 1910 

Hess Title Italic 1911 

Bookman Oldstyle Condensed 1916 
Jefferson Gothic (alternatives) 1916 
Cochin Bold 1921 

Cochin Bold Italic 1921 

Hess Oldstyle 1922 

Hess Oldstyle Italic 1922 

Hess Bold 1923 

New Bookman 1923 

Italian Oldstyle Wide 1924 

Hess Bold Italic 1924 


Sot Hess—continued 








Heavyface Condensed 1927 

Modernized Gothic (alternatives 1927 

Broadway lowercase 1928 

Tourist Gothic (alternatives) 1928 

Sans Serif Extrabold 1930 

Sans Serif Extrabold Condensed 1932 

Sans Serif Medium Condensed 1933 

Sans Serif Light Condensed 1933 

Pendrawn 1933 

Neobold 1934 

Bodoni Bold Condensed 1934 

Stymie Extrabold 1934 

Stymie Medium Condensed 1935 

Baskerville Bold 1935 

Stymie Extrabold Condensed 1935 

Stymie Light Condensed 1936 

Stymie Extrabold Italic 1937 

Spire 1937 

2oth Century Bold Italic 1937 

zoth Century Extrabold Italic 1937 

2oth Century Extrabold Condensed 
Italic 1938 

Century Bold Condensed Italic 1938 

New Gothic Condensed lowercase 
1938 

Tourist Gothic Italic 1938 

Slimline 1939 

Onyx Italic 1939 

Artscript 1940 

Squareface 1940 

Stylescript 1940 

2oth Century Ultrabold 1941 

Stationers Gothic Light 1942 

Stationers Gothic Bold 1942 

Stationers Gothic Medium 1944 

2oth Century Ultrabold Condensed 


1944 
Hess Bookbold 1946 
Alternate Gothic Italic, No. 2 1946 
Hess Bookbold Italic 1947 
2oth Century Medium Condensed 
Italic 1947 
2oth Century Ultrabold Italic 1947 
Design Adaptations: 
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Sot Hess—continued 





Cochin 1918 

Classic Hebrew 1920 

Cochin Italic 1921 

Kennerley Open Capitals 1925 

Redrawing of Caslon Oldstyle 1926 
(giant sizes only) 

Bold Italic Swash 1927 

Cochin Open 1927 

Handtooled Italic Swash 1928 

Broadway Engraved 1928 

Redrawing of Caslon Oldstyle Italic 
1928 (giant sizes only) 

Sans Serif Lined 1930 

Hadriano Stone-cut 1932 

Janson 1940 

Janson Italic 1940 

Post Black Italic 1940 

Post Stout Italic 1940 

Montgomery Ward Light 1942 

Montgomery Ward Medium 1942 

Martin 1945 

Martin Italic 1945 

(All faces cut by Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company) 


DARD HUNTER. Author, printer, 


paper-maker, type-cutter, designer. 
Born 1883, Steubenville, Ohio. Pro- 
lific writer and original scholar in the 
history and technique of paper mak- 
ing. Hand craftsman in basic fields of 
printing. Is connected with Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
The Mountain House Press, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 
Private face for The Mountain House 
Press 1919 
(Punches cut by hand by Mr. Hunter) 


DARD HUNTER, JR. Type-cutter, de- 


signer, printer. Born 1917. Hand 
craftsman in basic fields of printing. 
Divides time between Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and The 








Darp Hunter, Jr.—continued 
Mountain House Press, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Private Face cut for The Mountain 
House Press 1937-1939 

(Punches cut by hand by Dard Hun- 
ter, Jr.) 


GEORGE HAUSER. Letterer, artist. 
Born 1893, Brooklyn, N.Y. Now with 
Hauser & Edenborough in New York 
City. 

Hauser Script 1934 (Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company) 


WALTER HUXLEY. Typographer. 
Born 1890, New York, N. Y. Director 
of Huxley House in New York City. 
Huxley Vertical 1935 (American Type 

Founders Company) 


CARL STEPHEN JUNGE. Designer, 
artist, author. Born Stockton, Cal. 
Maintains studio in Chicago. 

Caslon Italic Specials 1924 

Swagger Capitals 1925 

Junge Decorators 1925 

Ad-Art Ornaments 1925 

(All faces cut by Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler) 


MAX R. KAUFMANN. Letterer, ty- 
pographer. Born 1904, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Recently redesigned format of 
Liberty magazine. Now att director at 
Hill & Knowlton, New York City. 
Kaufmann Script 1936 
Kaufmann Bold 1936 
Balloon Light 1939 
Balloon Bold 1939 
Balloon Extrabold 1939 
(All faces cut by American Type 

Founders Company) 





RICHARD N. McARTHUR. Designer, 








Ricuarp N. McArtnur—continued 


typographer, printer. Born 1882, 

Lumberton, N. C. Now President- 

treasurer of Higgins-McArthur Com- 

pany, printers and typographers, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Old Dutch 1926 

Italic used with Goudy Lanston 

(Both faces cut by Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler) 


DOUGLAS CRAWFORD McMUR- 


TRIE. Typographer, designer, his- 
torian of printing, author. Born 
1888, Belmar, N. J. Director of ad- 
vertising and typography at Ludlow 
Typograph Company at time of death, 
1944. Author of The Book, Modern 
Typography and Layout, The Gutenberg 
Documents, History of Printing in the 
United States, Vols. I and II Cin col- 
laboration with Albert H. Allen). 
Ultra-Modern Roman 1928 
Ultra-Modern Medium Italic 1930 
(Both faces cut by Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company) 


ROBERT HUNTER MIDDLETON. 


Designer. Born 1898, Glasgow Scot- 

land. Came to U. S., 1908. Operates 

private press, The Cherryburn Press. 

Now director of department of type 

face design, Ludlow Typograph Com- 
any. 

Delphian Open Title 1928 

Eusebius Bold 1928 

Eusebius Bold Italic 1928 

Eusebius Open 1928 

Eusebius Italic 1929 

Garamond Bold 1929 

Garamond Bold Italic 1929 

Stellar 1929 

Stellar Bold 1929 

Bodoni Black 1930 

Bodoni Black Italic 1930 
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Rosert Hunter MippLETON— continued 


Garamond Italic 1930 

Tempo Light 1930 

Tempo Medium 1930 

Tempo Bold 1930 

Tempo Heavy Inline 1930 

Tempo Light Italic 1931 

Tempo Heavy 1931 

Tempo Heavy Condensed 1931 

Tempo Bold Condensed 1931 

Karnak Medium 1931 

Tempo Medium Italic 1932 

Karnak Light 1932 

Mayfair Cursive 1932 

Umbra 1932 

Karnak Black 1934 

Mandate 1934 

Eden Light 1934 

Eden Bold 1934 

Tempo Medium Condensed 1935 

Karnak Open 1935 

Karnak Obelisk 1935 

Bodoni Modern 1936 

Bodoni Modern Italic 1936 

Bodoni Campanile 1936 

Karnak Intermediate 1937 

Karnak Black Italic 1937 

Coronet Light 1937 

Tempo Bold Italic 1938 

Coronet Bold 1938 

Radiant Bold Extra Condensed 1938 

Karnak Intermediate Italic 1939 

Radiant Medium 1939 

Radiant Heavy 1939 

Samson 1940 

Radiant Bold 1940 

Radiant Condensed 1941 

Tempo Heavy Condensed Italic 1941 

Bodoni Campanile Italic 1942 

Tempo Black 1942 

Karnak Black Condensed Italic 1942 

(All faces cut by Ludlow Typograph 
Company) 


WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT. Author, 
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Witt1am Dana Orcutr—continued 


book designer, typographer. Born 
1870, West Lebanon, N. H. Author of 
over two dozen books, among which 
are five devoted to bookmaking: In 
Quest of the Perfect Book, 1926; The King- 
dom of Books, 1927; The Book in Italy, 
1928; Master Makers of the Book, 1928; 
The Magic of the Book, 1930. Now asso- 
ciated with The Plimpton Press. 
Humanistic 1904 (American Type 
Founders Company) 
Laurentian 1940 (Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company) 


WADSWORTH A. PARKER. Printer, 


typefounder. Born 1864. Died 1938, 

Petersburg, Va. He worked for 

American Type Founders. 

Lexington 1926 

Gallia 1927 

Modernistic 1928 

Graybar 1930 

Stymie Compressed 1932 

Stymie Inline Title 1932 

(All faces cut by American Type 
Founders Company) 


GERRY POWELL. Typographer, in- 


dustrial designer. Born 1899, New 

York, N. Y. Director of typographic 

design for American Type Founders 

Company. Maintains a studio of de- 

sign in New York City. 

Onyx 1937 

Stencil 1937 

Stymie Bold Condensed 1937 

Daily News Gothic 1939 

(All faces cut by American Type 
Founders Company) 


WILL RANSOM. Designer, typogra- 


pher, letterer, author. Born 1878. Now 
art editor of The University of Okla- 
homa Press. He is at work on the com- 























Witt Ransom—continued 
pilation of a work on private presses 
and press books, which will be publish- 
ed shortly in three volumes. Author of 
Private Presses and Their Books, 1929, 
and numerous articles. 

Parsons Series 1918 

Parsons Italic 1918 

Parsons Bold 1918 

Clearcut Shaded Capitals 1924 

Series of Border Units 1920-1922 

(All faces cut by Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler) 


FRANK H. RILEY. Artist, designer. 
Born 1894, St. Joseph, Mo. Worked 
with Cooper and Goudy. Now in 
Chicago as a free-lance designer. 
Grayda 1939 
Contack Bold 1944 
(Both faces cut by American Type 

Founders Company—latter face to 
be released soon) 


BRUCE ROGERS. Designer, printer, 
author. Born 1870, Lafayette, Ind. 
His work is well covered in Warde’s 
“Bruce Rogers, Designer of Books,’ and 
the Typophiles Chap Book, “‘B. R. 
Marks & Remarks.’’ Now living and 
working in New Fairfield, Conn. At 
present working on his second Lectern 
Bible for which he has redesigned the 
Goudy Newstyle in collaboration 
with Sol Hess. Author of Paragraphs 
on Printing, 1943. 

Riverside Caslon Type 1908 (Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company) 

Montaigne 1904 (for the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge) 

Centaur 1914 (Cut by Wiebking of 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler for 

the Museum Press of the Metro- 

politan Museum of New York) 

Centaur 1931 (Monotype Ltd.) 





GUIDO & LAWRENCE ROSA. De- 


signers. Collaborated in their work. 

Lawrence is dead. 

Rosa Roman 1935 

Rosa Italic 1936 

(Both faces cut by American Type 
Founders Company) 


RUDOLPH RUZICKA. Wood-en- 


graver, illustrator, designer, typogra- 
pher. Born 1883, Bohemia. Came to 
U.S. in 1894. Now maintains studio 
in New York City. 

Fairfield 1939 

Fairfield Medium 1945 

(Both faces cut by Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company) 


RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR. De- 


signer, artist, publisher. Born 1876, 
Milan, Ill. Operates The Alderbrink 
Press, Chicago. 
Three private roman faces for The 
Alderbrink Press: 
14 point 1901 
10 point 1902 
12 point 1904 
(All faces cut by Wiebking to fit 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
casting machines) 


ROBERT E. SMITH. Artist. Born 1910, 


Chicago, Ill. Art Director of New 

York World's Fair 1939. Now works 

as a free lance artist in New York 

City. 

Park Avenue 1933 

Brush 1942 

(Both faces cut by American Type 
Founders Company) 


WILLARD T. SNIFFIN. Designer. 
Liberty 1927 
Raleigh Cursive 1929 

Raleigh Initials 1929 





Witiarp T. Snirrin—continued 
Nubian 1928 
Rivoli 1928 
Piranesi 1930 
Rossetti 1931 
Hollywood 1932 
Newport 1932 
Keynote 1933 
(All faces cut by American Type 
Founders Company) 


TOMMY THOMPSON. Letterer, com- 
mercial artist. Born 1905, Blue Point, 
Long Island, N. Y. Now maintains a 
studio in New York City. Author of 
The Script Letter, 1939; The ABC of 
Our Alphabet, 1942; The Anatomy of 
the Roman Letter, 1946. 

Titling series for The Saturday Evening 
Post 1943 

Titling series for Colliers 1946 

(All faces cut by Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company) 


HOWARD ALLEN TRAFTON. Artist, 
teacher, designer. Born 1897, New 
York, N. Y. Now lives and works in 
New York City. 

Trafton Script 1933 
Cartoon 1936 
(Both faces by Bauer—hand cut) 


GEORGE F. TRENHOLM. Designer, 
printer, artist. Born 1886, Cambridge, 
Mass. Now works as designer in Bos- 
ton and acts as consultant on type de- 
sign for the Intertype Corporation. 
Trenholm Oldstyle 1927 
Trenholm Cursive 1927 
Trenholm Bold 1927 
Georgian Cursive 193 4( Machine Com- 

position Company) 
Borders and Ornaments 1927 
Nora 1937 Intertype 
(All faces except Georgian Cursive 
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GerorceE F. TRENHOLM—continued 
and Nora cut by Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler) 


FREDERIC WARDE. Printer, callig- 
rapher, typographer, publisher. Born 
1894, Wells, Minn. Died 1939, New 
York City. Author of Bruce Rogers, 
Designer of Books. 

Arrighi 1925 (Cut by Plumet in Paris, 
Adapted for machine composition 
by Monotype Ltd., 1931) 


ROBERT WIEBKING. Designer, en- 
gtaver. Born 1870,Germany. Died 1927. 
Came to U.S. in 1881. Was matrix 
engraver for Goudy types, 1911-1926. 
Artcraft Series 1911 
Artcraft Italic 1912 
Artcraft Bold 1913 
Caslon Clearface 1913 
Caslon Clearface Italic 1913 
Engravers Litho Bold Condensed 1914 
Invitation Text 1914 
Engravers Litho Bold 1915 
Steelplate Gothic Shaded 1918 
Munder Venetian 1924 
Caslon Catalog 1925 
Munder Bold 1925 
Munder Italic 1926 
Munder Bold Italic 1927 
(Above faces cut by Barnhart Broth- 

ers & Spindler. Faces below cut by 
Western Type Foundry) 
Advertisers Gothic 1917 
Advertisers Gothic Condensed 1917 
Advertisers Gothic Outline 1917 
Advertisers Gothic Condensed Out- 
line 1917 


JOHN ZIMMERMANN. Was head of 
matrix engraving at Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler. 
Cubist Bold (Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler) 








Jape whit C heen 


ONCE in a blue moon he comes along—the business man (or 
woman!) from outside the graphic arts who knows type faces 
and can exercise excellent judgment in their use. Such a one it 
is a pleasure as well as a surprise to meet, and nearly always it 
is a delight to work with him. But he is indeed a rare bird. 
The man who ordets printing very seldom comes to us with 
either pretensions or illusions in the matter. Having brought us 
the material to be printed, and having explained his purposes, 
he waves his hand and says something like this—“There you 
are. You see what we are trying to do. We are willing to leave 
the question of display and body type to your experts.” 
Whereupon we often wonder, a little uneasily, whether we 
have really caught enough of the nature and the spirit of the 
thing to justify the trust placed in us. Besides, no one is infalli- 
ble in a field where individual judgment and taste must assume 
so much responsibility. But we do our best, and we think some- 
times that it is little short of marvelous how often those “ex- 
perts” of ours put their fingers on just the types, among the 
hundreds available, that seem best of all for the jobs before them. 
Good types have character and power that we neglect at our 
peril. “If we do not judge types rightly,” said Daniel B. Updike, 
“they will judge us—the penalty of foolish choice being the 
penalty we pay for choosing foolishly in life. We are punished 
by getting what we want!” 
A faulty choice can pull against the message and the purpose, 
even as the veriest jackass. A sound and happy choice can lend 
wings to words—can further the smooth progress of thought 
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much as a perfect roadbed facilitates the swift passage of a 
modern streamlined train. Legibility is the first requirement, 
for without it, you don’t have much. 

Given a good, readable type, one that interposes no impedi- 
ments to instant understanding, there still remain many bene- 
fits that can flow from a fit choice. Type can talk in many tones. 
It can convey a message with masculine power, or with femi- 
nine delicacy. It can be as plain-spoken as the proverbial Man on 
the Street, or as formal and correct as a diplomat at a state din- 
ner. It can whisper like a damsel in love, or shout like a circus 
barker. It can play its part in a chatty, neighborly folder that 
tells the housewife how to have a cleaner house—and more 
time to enjoy it—through the proper use of her new vacuum 
sweeper. Judiciously chosen, type can also rise to the heights of 
beauty and good taste in a fine edition of a timeless classic. 

Types created by American designers, as well as those that 
come from British and Continental sources, pass in review more 
or less constantly in the vast amount of printed matter handled 
in the course of the year here at The Lakeside Press. Some faces 
have wider utility than others, so we see them oftener; but, 
aside from this, we play no favorites, being concerned only in 
suiting the style to the needs of the user. You are cordially in- 
vited to avail yourself of the services of our Department of 
Design and Typography in choosing types for your needs—to 
draw upon our stores of them—and to use our extensive facil- 
ities for printing them. 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS, R.R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
350 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
305 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK I7, NEW YORK 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 


COME TO LIFE 


EUGENE M. ETTENBERG 


THE next time vou visit your local museum, why not spend a few mo- 
ments browsing through the printed matter at its sales desk? I expect 
vou will be surprised, and pleasantly so. If you detect a livelier, fresher 
quality in the format of the art books, leaflets and publications, vou 
may rightly attribute it to the new spirit that has been infused into 
museums of late. The whole idea of the function of a museum seems 
to have changed. Starting in the large metropolitan areas, the new 
concept spread swiftly to the smaller cities and towns. 

The museum of yesterday, patterned on such European prototypes 
as the Louvre, the Prado, the Uffizi, or the National Gallery (of Lon- 
don), was too often but a mausoleum-like storehouse where closely 
guarded “masterpieces’ were put on view. The rooms tended to be 
congested, cluttered, stuffy, and dimly lighted. Labels underneath the 
pictures were dry, scholarly bits of comment. The dull guidebooks at 
the sales desk made few concessions to the convenience of the visitor 
who hopefully referred to them as he ambled from picture to picture. 

Notice how much of this has changed! The attendant has become 
less the guard and more the guide, a helpful answerer of questions. 
The rooms are cheerful, colorful, airy showplaces. The exhibition di- 
rectors have borrowed wall colors and lighting effects from the theater 
and from smart shop windows. They have learned how to dramatize 
as they apply the principles of visual instruction. Museum barriers, 
glass, and ropes are, wherever possible, coming down, bringing the 
viewer closer, breaking down with them, his awe of “Art.” Labels are 
more enlightening, written more simply and interestingly. Typical of 
this new viewpoint is the statement of Blake-More Godwin, Director 
of the Toledo Museum of Art: “We always keep in mind the fact that 
this is the Toledo Museum of Art and its principal obligation is to the 
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people of Toledo, that it can best serve those people by making it most 
agreeable for them to enjoy its collections.” Even the austere, monu- 
mental museum doorways and great halls with the help of understand- 
ing architects have become less forbidding and more friendly, meeting 
the school children, mothers and fathers half way, and thereby making 
for ever-growing attendances.' At the sales desk the catalogues, guides 
to collections, bulletins, books, prints, and postcards have, in this evolu- 
tion, become humanized in their content and more functional in their 
form. If we were to examine them one by one, as we now find them at 
a typical information desk, we could not help but see how much better 
tools they have become in the “new museum.” 


Gallery Leaflets 
and Hand Lists. 


These more or less ephemeral bits of 
printing announce special exhibitions, concerts, or lectures, in card or 
folder form. The gallery leaflets are but an extension of the picture 
label, usually giving facts about the exhibits, and easing the visitor into 
an understanding and appreciation of the art objects displayed. This 
type of printed matter has as a class become gayer in design. The an- 
nouncements are less formal in type arrangement; colored inks are used 
on imaginatively textured papers in a great variety of colors. Line draw- 
ings of decorative elements from the collection are often made part of 
the design. 


Special 
Exhibit Catalogue. 

The tendency here is for the stuffy, wordy, 
small illustration and smaller page size catalogues, 51” x 8” and 6” x 9”, 
to give way to the 74” x 10” and 8” x 10”. For those really special events, 
the big shows, the 9 x 12 catalogue is more in evidence. Care is being 
exercised in holding down the heft; stiffer covers are used to correct 
floppiness, so that the catalogue can comfortably be held in one hand. 
More illustrations, better reproduced, have become the order of the 
day. The catalogue has, on the whole, fewer pages and the copy is 
confined to short introductory matter dealing with simple surveys of 
the subjects, biographical material on the artist and his times, followed 
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by numbered titles, etc. The more fully documented catalogues give, 
for the benefit of the scholar and art historian, provenances, and bibli- 
ographical data. In design, art catalogue covers reflect the lessons long 
since learned by the book publisher. Since it rarely has a book jacket, 
the catalogue must by means of its cover fulfill the function of attract- 
ing favorable attention on the sales desk. The new cover designs often 
stem from the line or form of the sculpture, embroidery, furniture, or 
pictures to be featured; the color schemes may be derived from the 
colors most commonly associated with the artist's palette. Often the 
typography of the text suggests or even mimics the period of the articles 
exhibited; in an exhibit of “moderns,” the catalogue may employ typo- 
graphic elements or devices found in the paintings of Picasso, Braque, 
Klee, Miro, or Leger. 


Guide to the 
Collections. 


These time-honored handbooks, intended for 
the more serious visitor and student, are understandably more con- 
ventional in format. Museums with large collections have, in order to 
keep these books from becoming unwieldy, broken them up into schools 
of painting and into classified collections, for example, Far Eastern Art, 
Ceramics and Silver, Costume, Sculpture, etc. Printing designers have 
greatly assisted in making this type of reference material easy to under- 
stand at first glance. In some few cases, by means of illustrated dia- 
grams they have made them as exciting as a well-made road map. 
Covers are still pretty matter of fact, being usually titles in type on 
subdued color stocks. 


Bulletins. 

The museum periodical, as always, the means by which 
the staff reports its findings of more exciting bits of scholarly research, 
acts as a calendar of events—tells of additions to the collections and 
announces special museum activities. Monthly publications such as the 
Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, Philadelphia Museum of Art Bulletin, 
the Museum of Modern Art Bulletin, the Brooklyn Museum Bulletin, 
the Baltimore Museum of Art News, the Albright Art Gallery Gallery 
Notes, the Cleveland Museum of Art Bulletin, City Art Museum of St. 
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Children Harvesting Grapes, engraving, 1529, by the Master 1B, lent by Kennedy & Co., New York. 


The Italian 16th century ornament engraving above is but one of a large number of Masterpieces of Western Prints to be 
shown in the exhibition opening Wednesday evening, January 8, at 8:00 o'clock, They have been gathered to provide original 
illustrations for a series of four Wednesday evening lectures in January by the Utalian painter and etcher, Mario Bacchelli. 
Mr. Bacchelli will come to Providence for the opening on lanuary 8, and will give the first lecture that evening at 8:30 P.M. This 


will be followed by lectures on three successive Wednesdays, January 15, 


MASTERPIECES 


(| 


22, and 29, These will be given in English. 


WESTERN PRINTS 


From the 15th through the 19th century, illustrated by ex- 
amples from the Museum's collection and by numerous loans. 


T is very seldom that a major exhibition can be organized 

to suit the requirements of a lecturer. Usually it is the 
other way round. “Masterpieces of Western Prints’ has 
been planned a year in advance so that it may illustrate 
Mr. Mario Bacchelli’s public course of lectures and at the 
same time provide Rhode Islanders with a magnificent 
display of master-prints. These graphic works offer a 
panorama of art from 15th century woodcuts through 
Renaissance engravings and carry us into a rich and fruit- 
ful survey of etching, dry-point, aquatint, mezzotint and 
lithograph as practiced by the greatest artists of the 
Western World. 

Thanks to the generosity of other institutions, and to 
several kind collectors and dealers, the exhibition goes 
far beyond the limits which our own small collection 
would have imposed on us. In addition, the Museum's 
collection under the Curatorship of Dr. Heinrich Schwarz, 
who has arranged this distinguished exhibition, is here and 
there represented by excellent works. These have come 
to us largely either as gift or bequest from a number of 
local sources, the most notable of which have been Mr. 
Isaac C. Bates, Mrs. Murray S. Danforth, Mr. Henry D. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Eliza Radeke, Mr. Royal C. Taft (a former 
governor of Rhode Island), and the families of Mr. 
William Babcock Weeden, 

The Museum of Fine Arts of Boston has loaned us the 
largest number of masterpieces in print-making which 
are included. We are indebted also to the Albert H. 
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Wiggin Collection in the Public Library of the City of 
Boston, to M. Knoedler & Co., Kennedy & Co., Arthur H. 
Harlow & Co., William H. Schab, and to Messrs. Philip 
Hofer and Russell Allen, and an anonymous collector in 
Providence. 

Special emphasis is placed on the works of such great 
masters as Albrecht Durer and Rembrandt van Rijn bu 
the exhibition presents almost all the outstanding European 
artists of the last five centuries. Were a modest museum 
like ours to possess such a collection, and it is profoundl 
to be hoped that generous donors may one day make this 
possible, it could offer the history of European pictorial 
art with much less concern for its limitations in the fields 
of painting. The present display ‘will in this respect pro- 
vide a great Opportunity to our teachers, our students and 
to all in this community who realize what a rich panorama 
of human life and human awareness is offered. Whether 
we regard “beauty” from the point of view of historic 
reflections, philosophic constructions, sensation and sen- 
sibility or any other attitude of mind — including the 
unfashionable one which is concerned with moral or 
spiritual values — we will find abundant nourishment 
These small and precious sheets of paper, shading from 
white to black, hold the ancestral story of our Western 
World for those who will undertake to reflect upon it. 
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Were those records of men’s thought and feeling our daily | 
images we would be fortunate indeed: with but four weeks | 


we must feast quickly and well. 
GORDON B. WASHBURN 
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Louis Bulletin, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art Gallery News, 
Toledo Museum of Art Museum News, Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts Bulletin, and the Detroit Institute of Arts Bulletin and Art Quar- 
terly are now planned in the same spirit as newsstand art magazines. 
Writing of this new spirit, Fiske Kimball, director of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, says that “Since 1934 we have made each issue of our 
Bulletin a monograph, instead of the usual museum bulletin of miscel- 
laneous subject matter. By devoting each Bulletin to a single subject— 
a collection acquired or newly installed, an important exhibition, etc. 
(usually of illustrations chiefly, with brief text)—the issues continue 
to have an active sale, after they are current.” Illustrations are chosen 
for their interest, appeal and dramatic value as well as for their aid as 
documentary evidence; text has become more entertaining and less 
pedantic; story heads are lighter, even showing traces of humor. Al- 
though typographically these publications are as a class still somewhat 
stiff and formal and bookish, they, like the catalogues are less and less 
wordy and more and more stress is being placed on drawings and 
photographs. These trends are also evident in Annual Reports and 
Exhibition Calendars. An indication of the direction that museum 
publications are taking comes from James W. Foster, Jr., Executive 
Assistant of the Baltimore Museum of Art: “This museum particularly 
feels the need to emphasize the role of educator. ... I have hopes of 
eventually seeing two publications, one for scholarly research articles 
on our permanent collection, to form the basis of a comprehensive 
catalog, and another devoted to contemporary art ideas and problems 
of a more or less educational nature, as well as noting our current 
exhibitions.” 


Art Books. 

Books on art have perhaps made the greatest progress of 
all. The current interest in art, starting with our entry into the war, 
attributed to escapism, has resulted in bigger sales of art books than 
was ever thought possible. These larger editions have in turn embold- 
ened museums to make their art books on a trade book level. Monroe 
Wheeler, director of Exhibitions and Publications at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, says in the October 1945 issue of Art In 
America: “The initial success of the Museum of Modern Art in the field 
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of publications was in response to this type of book la record of an im- 
portant exhibition]. Timed to the exhibition date a more or less ambi- 
tious volume was offered for sale to visitors and sent free to museum 


members. But as the demand for these publications continued long 
after the exhibition closed, a part of almost all our editions are bound 
in cloth for sale in bookshops and circulation by mail to libraries all 
over the world. ... Now our editions run into the tens of thousands, 
with the market still expanding.” Further in the same article he says: 
“The Museum of Modern Art has recently concluded arrangements 
with Simon & Schuster to act as the distributor of all of its books. The 
Whitney Museum has had its books published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany and the Metropolitan Museum has used the Columbia University 
Press.” 

It was, of course, the logical direction to take, for not only had such 
museums the best of material to work with, but their curators and 
staffs, although not always equal to writing in the popular vein, com- 
prised some of the country’s best art authorities. 


Prints and Postcards. 

The heightened public interest in color repro- 
ductions in portfolios, for framing and on postcards, has been a minor 
phenomenon. Harry A. McBride, Administrator of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, says: “The National Gallery of Art from the start has 
attempted to give the public the finest reproductions possible at the 
lowest prices. The sales figures for our various publications demon- 
strate their popularity. For example, a total of approximately 500,000 
eleven-by-fourteen color reproductions have been sold since the 1941 
opening, while almost 3,000,000 postcards have passed into the public's 
hands.” Perry T. Rathbone, director of the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, in a recent letter says: “We have embarked upon a program of 
publishing two large color reproductions annually of important paint- 
ings in the collection. To date we have done the altar piece by Piero 
di Cosimo and the Country School by Winslow Homer. All of this color 
work has met with an enthusiastic response from the public.” There 
are larger selections than ever before from which to choose, and the 
public demand, making for larger editions, has helped hold down the 
price of these cards and prints. All processes are used: black and white 
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halftones, duotones and four color process, photo-offset in black and 


in full color, single color and full color collotype, sheet fed gravure 
and, most recently, the stencil processes, chiefly silk screen. 

Educators and textbook publishers by now agree that the student 
can be retarded by dryly written and drably designed school books. 
The student's natural liking for excitement, action, and color is the 
basis for the design of our present-day school books. The new museum 
publications have been tackled in a similar fashion. Some of the nation’s 
best designers have been enlisted, despite limited budgets. Men like 
W. A. Dwiggins, Bruce Rogers, the late D. B. Updike, DeWitt Taylor 
and William Kittredge, T. M. Cleland, McKnight Kauffer and Carl P. 
Rollins have all designed catalogues, books, and posters for museums; 
some examples of which are reproduced here. 

To them, and to the printers and engravers and the forward looking 
museum directors and their staffs, belongs the credit for this enlivening 
of museum publications which has been much more than justified by 
public acceptance and appreciation. 


‘Kathryn Pinkney of the Dayton Art Institute tells me that their attendance has 
jumped in the past ten years from 90,000 in 1936 to 189,918 in 1946, and should 
run well over 200,000 this year. Dayton’s population is 330,000 which would put 
their attendance at about 61 percent of the population. 

Perry T. Rathbone, director of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, in his annual 
report says, “The calendar year 1946 stands as a milestone in the history of the 
Museum since during the twelve months the turnstiles at the entrance clocked up 
a total of 406,585 visitors, the highest yearly attendance since the museum was 
founded. .. . : An average of one out of every three citizens in a greater community 
of about 1,000,000 visits the museum annually.” 

Toledo Museum of Art says that their total attendance for 1946 was 227,564, 
an increase of 21 percent over 1945—75 percent of Toledo's population. Of these. 
98,005 were children, 129,559 were adults. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art reports a new attendance record of 573,000, an 
increase of 11 percent over 1945-1946. 

Harry A. McBride, administrator of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C., writes that since the Gallery was opened in March 1941, six and one-half 
years ago, 11,764,877 people have viewed the collections. 
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What Do You Mean_, — 
Legibility ? 
IningC. Whittemore 


Bruce Rolldike, Director of the University Press, sat down heavily in a cubicle of 








the Kollege Koffee Shoppe. “These dumb professors, no more sense about printing 
than Gutenberg’s wife” he glumly thought. “Phooie.——O, Oh! Here comes 
one of ‘em now, — of all people, Tinkerson of the psych department, — thinks he 
knows all about legibility. Psychology, huh!” 

“Ah there, Tinkerson, how’s the psvcho-ing?” 

“Well, well, — Rolldike, the Master of the Printed Page in person! Did you 
read that stuff 1 sent vou on Carmichael and Dearborn’s studies of visual fatigue?” 

“Stuff is right. | got bogged down on the third page. What in heck’s an 
electroencephalograph?’ ~ 

“Oh now, wait a minute, you've heard of brain waves.” 

“Brain waves my eve. What've they got to do with whether you can read? 
Everybody since Fust and Schoeffer knows legibility is a question of imposition, 
type design, leading, the set-up of the page in general. Oh, we concede length 
of type line has something to do with it, but it doesn’t take a blasted psychologist 
with his fancy apparatus to prove it to us. Anybody can get the idea with the 
naked eye.” 

“Hey, wait a minute. The latest work shows type line can vary a lot without 
aflecting speed of reading in the slightest. And almost any roman face is as good 
as any other.” 

“Ye gods! Can't vou people even stick to vour own conclusions?” 

“Sure we can, but we're not above refining distinctions when we're able to. 
Look here, why are you so bull-headed, always smirking and tut-tutting when 
somebody tries to show you how legibility can be measured?” 

“My boy, printing began five hundred years ago, and you told me yourself 
that the first psvch lab was built in 1879. Get the idea?” 

“But legibility is a question of what you mean!” 

“Nonsense! Don't try to tell me the difference between a legible book and an 
illegible one. Things like the Rogers bible will still be good tvpographically when 
vou and [ are both dead and buried, whatever your scientific gadgets have to say!” 

“Sure it will, but as far as pure legibility goes it might be just as legible in 
ten-point without white edges.” 


“White edges! Shades of the tvpe-founding fathers! By any chance do vou 


mean margins? And ten-point, legible? Man, you're crazy!” 

“Crazy? Of all the bigoted ——!" 

“At least | know my business.” 

“D’you mean to say I don’t know mine?” 

“What is your business? I thought vou were a professor!” 

“And I thought you were directing a university press. 

“Gadgeteer!” 

“Fool!” 

And so on, far, far into the night. 

Legibilitv? What do you mean, — Legibility? 

Do vou mean (1) easy to read fast, (2) easy to read at a distance, (3) easy 
to read in dim light, (4) easy to read when you haven't vour glasses, (5) easy on 
the brain, (6) not tiring to the eves, (7) possible to grasp in big gulps of meaning, 
(S) pleasant to read, (9) inviting to the eve, or (10) something else? 

If legibility means easy to read fast, it can be measured by using reading 
tests of standard difficulty printed in different formats, and timing the readers 
with a stop-watch. It's been done. 

If legibility means easy to read at a distance, it can be measured by bringing 
in printed material from far away until it can just be made out, and noting the 
maximum distance away from the eve at which it can be read. It’s been done. 

If legibility means easy to read in dim light, it can be measured by starting 
in an almost dark room and increasing the illumination until the copy can just be 
seen, then measuring the intensity of the illumination. It’s been done. 

If legibility means easy to read when you haven't your glasses, it can be 
measured by keeping illumination constant. displaying printed matter in fuzzy 
outline, and gradually improving the focus until the type can be read. The measure 
of legibility is the lens setting on the projector. It’s been done (with a “focal 
variator ). 

If legibility means easy on the brain, it can be measured by taking elec- 
troencephalograms (brain waves ) when people are reading different kinds of copy. 
It’s been done. 

If legibility means not tiring to the eyes, one way it can be measured is by 
counting, or electrically recording, the number of times the eves blink over a given 
amount of material. It’s been done. 

If legibility means possible to grasp in big gulps of meaning, it can be meas- 
ured with an ophthalmograph, a device for photographically recording the number 
of eve fixations for a given quantity of reading matter. It’s been done. 

If legibility means pleasant to read, or inviting to the eye (as it usually does 
to typographers ), it can be measured by getting readers to arrange different 


formats in order of preference, or by comparing each format with every other in 
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turn, to find out which one gets the greatest number of votes. It’s been done. 
(And the results depended on whether typographers or plain readers were doing 
the judging. Experts forget that common things bore them. ) 

All these things have been done, and No Two Sets of Results Were Alike. 

Legibility? What do you mean, — Legibility? (Which means, what do you 
mean? ) 

Specifically, although there is some degree of relationship between them, 
that which readers most like to read is not necessarily what they read most easily. 
No two sets of results were exactly alike. “Attractive to read” and “easy to read” 
are not the same thing. ' 

It all depends. Do you want to read newspapers? Or billboards? Is your 
reading done on the porch in the moonlight? Have your eyes been “refracted” 
lately? Do they tire easily? Would you like to collect beautiful works in Sanskrit? 
How often do your eyes blink as you run over the pages of the latest Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection? Do you turn away from unattractive books, however 
interesting in content? Legibility? What kind of legibility? 

The Gutenberg bible is one of the most inviting books ever printed. Do you 
like to look at it? Would you like to read it? Is it legible? (All right, so you're a 
Latin student. Do you know all the contractions? And while it’s been proved that 
Germans can read text type faster than roman (antiqua to them), can you?) The 
Gutenberg bible, — inviting? Attractive? Readable? Or legible? 

Tinker and Paterson’s “How to Make Type Legible,” the work of two psy- 
chologists and in format based on their findings, is about the ugliest, least attrac- 
tive, and uninviting book ever printed. The Harpers designers must have died a 
thousand deaths putting it through the press. Only someone who had to know 
what was in it would read it. But it can be read fast, which is what Tinker and 
Paterson were after. Readable? Or legible? 

The Gutenberg bible: beautiful and inviting, but unreadable. Tinker and 
Paterson: easy to read, but who wants to! 

Before you pick fights, Mr. Rolldike,—before you pick fights, Professor 
Tinkerson, — answer the question, gentlemen! 

What do you mean, — Legibility? 

YOU. 


e sd ® = * 2 2 2 


For those who want to know more, try these: 
Burtt, H. E.; The psychology of advertising, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1938, 
Chap. XVII. 
Carmichael, L., and Dearborn, W. F., Reading and visual fatigue, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 
Paterson, D. G., and Tinker, M. A., How to make type readable, N. Y., Harpers, 
1940. 
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HAY PRINTS 


from Plates by God 


HARRISON ELLIOTT 


“Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the material, but also the process and the result” 
— Emerson 


One hears from time to time of processes that are to revolutionize printing — short- 
cuts here and there that will speed production and decrease costs. In the case of 
Arthur W. Rushmore,* however, the discovery of a way of printing from frail and 
delicate plant forms by printing directly from the object, had no such commercial 
significance. 

This particular method of printing eliminates the work of the artist as well 
as that of the plate-maker! What Arthur Rushmore terms “hay printing” might be 
called “nature printing” for, in a sense, he lets nature take its course. His printing 
is done by inking the specimens and printing directly from grasses or fine leaves. 
Even milkwood floss has lent itself to this delicate and artistic technique. The 
possibilities seem endless for printing from botanical specimens by his method. 
And, the finer the detail, the finer the impression obtained. Certainly, the process 
presupposes a certain skill in inking and obtaining clean-cut impressions from the 
specimens used, but, long experience with a Washington hand-press has given 
Arthur Rushmore all the requisite ability and patience in handling, inking and 
imposing such filmy objects as grass with spider webs in it. 

The so-called nature printing from leaves or other objects, too delicate to be 
inked in the normal way, was done in the past to a very limited extent both in 
Germany and in France, but always by more involved methods. Reproductions 
from the original prints show that poor and uneven impressions were made from 
broad leaves with rather inartistic results. 

In 1938 a young pupil in the Hill School at Pottstown, Pennsylvania printed 
on a hand-press “A Book on Leaves” as a student project. The illustrations consisted 


* Devotee of the hand-press, he has been for many years a designer for Harper & Brothers and, 
since 1927, has operated a private press, The Press of the Golden Hind. 
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of different species of broad leaves and the printing was done directly from the 


specimens. 

An early form of nature printing was resorted to by the Tahaitians in the 
decoration of their tapa. They used ferns moistened with dye and impressed upon 
their native “bark cloth”. And though in 1864 there appeared in this country a 
treatise on the art of skeletonizing leaves, its contribution to the art of nature 
printing proved transitory and inconsequential. It involved a method of macerat- 
ing leaves by prolonged soaking in order to dislodge the cellular or intermediate 
green matter which gives solidity to the leaf leaving the veiny structure in a lace- 
like pattern. From this veinwork of the leaf prints were made. 

Since it has been declared that there is nothing new except that which has 
been forgotten, it remains Arthur Rushmore’s particular right to bring something 
really new to the art of printing. The variety of the effects obtained coupled with 
their extreme delicacy surely make it a novel departure. What is its merit com- 
mercially? Don’t ask Arthur Rushmore. You may get something quite unlike the 
“retort courteous”. To him it is a pleasurable exercise of ingenuity. Don’t spoil it 
for him by the mention of any sordid gain that might be derived from it. He has 
been large and generous enough to let his follow men in on his secret in the fol- 
lowing note which should be proof of his attitude toward “hay-printing”. 

As author of the sprightly article, The Fun and Fury of a Private Press, 
Arthur Rushmore let fall this pearl of wisdom: “It is not always well to know too 
much — it’s a great damper on ambition”. Perhaps it was that thought, or lack of 
thought, which caused him to “stumble’”—as he puts it—on this most artistic 
and ingenious form of printing. 
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HOW TO MAKE A “HAY PRINT” 


A. W. RUSHMORE 


Working one day on a job that was not pleasing me, I started experimenting. 
Before I was through I had stumbled on an idea for inking objects that could not 
be inked with the direct application of a brayer. It is so simple that nobody 
appears to have tried it. 

To get remarkably sharp prints from objects as delicate as spider webs or the 
silk of a milkweed seed, you need very little equipment that any handpress printer 
hasn't kicking about his shop: a piece of old cherry blocking from a discarded 
halftone or any wood that is smooth and a little under typehigh — a piece 6” x 8” 
is a handy size; two or three pieces of bright halftone copper the same size — 
smooth fibre board will answer just as well; and a piece of flat gum rubber 
4” by 6” —a piece of old inner tube is perfect. 

Place the block in the center of your press. With a small brayer roll out your 
ink evenly on a stone, a bit thicker than you would use in inking a form. Lay an 
even coat of ink on one of the copper plates, and then put it in the center of the 
block on your press. 

Lay the grass, leaf, or what have you in the center of the inked surface. Put 
a sheet of any clean waste paper over it. The paper should be larger than the 
inked plate. Place the sheet of rubber on top of the paper, close the press, and 
give it a hard squeeze with plenty of dwell. If there is insufficient pressure, build 
up with paper sheets under the wooden block. The rubber presses down the object 
on the ink but does not crush thick ribs or detail which merely rise into the rubber. 

Now lift the copper plate off the block and put a clean plate in its place. On 
it lay a sheet of printing paper. (I like dull coated but almost any paper will 
serve.) Lift off the rubber sheet from the inked plate and peel off the waste sheet 
which has taken up the exposed ink. With small tweezers lift very carefully the 
object off the inked plate and lay it, inked side down, on the printing paper. 
Put a clean waste sheet over it, and then the rubber sheet, and print as before. 

Then take off the rubber and the waste sheet, and with tweezers and perhaps 
with the assistance of a steel printer’s brad, lift the object off the paper. Unless 
you are even stupider than I, you should have a surprise —a detailed print that 
would put the best line plate to shame. 


HAVE FUN 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING : No. 20 


David Playing before Saul 


by Lucas Huygensz van Leyden 


AS we become familiar with the great prints of the world we are in- 
creasingly impressed by two outstanding characteristics possessed by 
each, its own entirely individual qualities as an authentic work of art 
and at the same time a certain indefinable something common to all. 
Add these two elements and we have the thing called “greatness” 
as we see it in the “David Playing before Saul” by Lucas Huygensz 
van Leyden, one of the master engravers of all time. 

Born in Leyden in 1494, son of a painter of whom little is known, 
pupil of Cornelis Engelbrechtsz, he was an acknowledged master at 
the age of fourteen when he executed the remarkable plate of “Ma- 
homet and the Monk Serguis,” earliest of his dated works. In this 
van Leyden seems to have leaned on the engraver “IAM of Zwolle” 
and, in turn, to have influenced no less a one than Marcantonio 
Raimondi, who used its background for his own interpretation of 
Michelangelo's “Bathers.” Both the “Mahomet” and other such early 
plates as the small “Adam and Eve Seated” are rich in highly modelled 
detail, later to be supplanted by a bolder feeling resulting from greater 
dependence on parallel lines of shading than on the close cross-hatch- 
ing of the earlier work. 

With years and experience came, in order of development, the “St. 
George,” “Conversion of St. Paul,” “Ecce Homo,” “Crucifixion,” and 
“Magdalene Returning to the Pleasures of the World,” until Lucas 
attained to a quite individual genius whose three dominant qualities 
were power of composition, insight into character, and limitless tech- 
nical skill. Warmly and intensely human in his art, he interpreted the 
customs and mood of his country in such a plate as the lovely early 
“Cowherd and Milkmaid” with a directness and understanding that 
endeared him to his audience and established the character of much 
of the Dutch art that was to follow. Later in his career this simplicity 
and ingenuousness was largely to be lost under the influence of the 
classicism which was sweeping the North from Italy. After about 1520 
van Leyden’s style lost much of its intensely human character, became 
stiffer and less spontaneous with exposure to the Italian influence, and 
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finally, in its last phase in such plates as the large “Adam and Eve” and 
the “Lot and Daughter,” the early freshness entirely disappeared and 
was replaced by a spirit of formality akin to that of Marcantonio. 

Among all the master’s works none more perfectly illustrates the 
three qualities I have mentioned as most characteristic than the “David 
Playing before Saul.” Compositionally it is a rich pattern made up of 
a number of single elements, each wrought with surpassing technical 
skill and taking its place in a compact, well-integrated whole. And yet, 
though every detail is carried to the highest pitch of excellence of exe- 
cution in which the artist seems to have caressed the copper with his 
burin with loving devotion and ardency equal to his amazing manual 
skill, the eye of the observer is immediately focussed upon the two 
figures of David and Saul which dominate the picture, and the drama 
that is being enacted between them. So too with the companions and 
attendants who surround the principals. Note the look of puzzlement 
on the face of the man seen directly behind and above the King’s head, 
while his neighbor, leaning slightly towards him and gesticulating with 
his hand in Saul’s direction, whispers his interpretation of the scene. 
Further in the background other animated figures appear in eager 
conversation, while the face in profile directly behind David's left 
shoulder not only registers an entirely different emotion but serves, 
compositionally, to fill up an otherwise awkward space which, left 
empty, would have impaired the continuity of the design. 

But it is upon the two principal figures that the artist has concen- 
trated his power of characterization in most lavish degree until they 
seem almost to palpitate with the intensity of their own complex sensa- 
tions. Though David's pose is relaxed as he stands fingering the strings 
of his harp before the seated King, yet we are very conscious of the 
tenseness of his feelings. In return Saul is a prey to mixed emotions; 
his left hand grasping the spear already pointed in David's direction; 
his right clenched upon his knee; head sunk between sloping shoul- 
ders; lips parted, eyes cold, hard, calculating—the man’s whole soul 
in his face and posture, weighing, wondering, struggling with itself. 
The raised left eye and the bent right foot seeming to grasp the rolled- 
over left one in an almost tortured pose, are subtle and acute touches 
of characterization which indicate a very genius for discernment. Three 
dimensional sense of form, and all this is expressed in terms of a lovely, 
cloaking mantle of light and shade, now revealing, now obscuring, 
and of vital, significant line. The spirit and the means brought together 
in complete harmony, each supplementing and complementing the 
other—one organic, expressive, most beautiful whole—great art. 

J.T.A. 
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AMERICAN PRINTMAKING 
1913-1947 


A Retrospective Exhibition Presented by the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS 


The exhibition of American Printmaking 
first seen at The Brooklyn Museum, Decem- 
ber 1947, aims at reviewing the changes that 
have occurred in American graphic arts 
during the last thirty-five years. Its starting 
year, 1913, recalls the aesthetic thunderbolt 
of the Armory Show which shattered the 
only accepted artistic faith and replaced it 
with other creeds, sapling-like, bud-hard 
and dynamic. Now a generation old, these 
in turn, have become routine. 

If this retrospective collection has suc- 
ceeded in being truly representative of the 
trends of the span involved, it should sug- 
gest the unlacing of the stays of academic 
tradition, the ensuing gambol in the pastures 
of modern art, and, on the edge of the open- 
ing era, a revulsion of younger artists against 
the once-young moderns, a yearning towards 
a recaptured collective idiom. 

For a better understanding and enjoy- 
ment of prints one must take exception to 
the concept that parallels in the graphic field 
the golden legend concerning the sacredness 
of the “Old Masters.” Far from building Chi- 
nese walls to protect fine prints from the 
people, the task of the expert should be to 
bring them together. Before writing about 
a collection such as this, one must penetrate 
to the basic truth that has been gradually 
obscured by a vast amount of specialized 
literature on prints; namely, that the essence 
of the graphic arts is its ability to multiply, 


and thus pull down the barriers of rarity and 
expensiveness that stand between the every- 
day man and the art originals. Such a postu- 
late in its simplicity infuriates a certain type 
of print lover who shares with the hoarder 
of postage stamps a belief in the mysterious 
qualities of rarity. Fineness, an imponder- 
able that remains essential for art enjoy- 
ment, is in no way impaired by multiplica- 
tion. Only the price the art object will fetch, 
only its collector’s desirability are impaired. 
Meanwhile its enjoyment spreads until at 
last it reachs the “hoi polloi,” a fate observed 
with mental reservations by those who hold 
art to be proper pursuit only for the elite, 
and with joy by those others who deem art 
as useful and beneficial as bread, not to be 
taxed, or negated to the many. 

Before the relatively modern advent of 
photography and photo-engraving, all prints 
were technically fine prints, in the sense that 
a handmade design had been cut, or en- 
graved, or drawn on wood, or metal, or 
stone. The topical vignette published with 
stop-press speed in a nineteenth century 
magazine barely a week after the event — 
siege of a town, the queen’s travels, arrival 
of foreign ambassadors — was hand drawn 
and handcut, indistinguishable as concerned 
the impeccability of its autography, from 
the woodcuts of Holbein and Diirer. 

Until the introduction of photography in 
reproductive processes, distinction could not 
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be made between newspaper and magazine 
illustrations on the one hand, and fine prints 
on the other. The collector of fine prints had 
no other valid touchstone than quality to 
separate the fine art sheep from the com- 
mercial art goats. It would have proved 
hardly safe to attempt a judgment by a sim- 
ple rule of thumb, treasuring ‘idle’ art done 
with strict subjectiveness in the confinement 
of a studio, and rejecting that other kind of 
graphic art, commissioned to quench the 
curiosity of magazine subscribers as to how 
many horses dragged the queen’s carriage, 
or how Malakoff fell. Among the hack 
draftsmen sent to far-flung battlefields, or 
grinding out cartoons week after week, and 
grinding also their own lithographic stones, 
happened to be some of the topflight artists 
of their epoch — Daumier, Constantin Guys 
in Europe; Winslow Homer and Constan- 
tino Escalante in America. The residue of 
art in these topical prints vies for beauty 
with the subjective Biblical musings of Rem- 
brandt, and the pastime of Goya in Bordeaux, 
when the quasi-blind oldster, propping a 
lithographic stone on an easel, smudged on it 
with the help of a magnifying glass bulls as 
alive as those other favorites also smudged 
on stone, in the caves of Altamira. 

The one graphic field where photography 
was bound to supplant the handmade prod- 
uct was that of reproductions meant to mul- 
tiply facsimile of famous or salable works. 
Unswayed by emotion, the camera performs 
a job of undoubted authenticity, and yet, 
when genuine artists deserted the field of 
reproductive prints, we lost a chance at see- 
ing the work of one master filtered through 
another trained eye. When the Kings of 
Spain commissioned Goya to engrave the 
masterpieces of Velasquez, they acted as 
Museum curators bent on procuring post- 
cards of exhibits as souvenirs for visitors. 
The result, a composite exposure of two 
equally great personalities, states by con- 
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trast the limitations of today’s camera, 
dreamed of by some as unlimited. 

It still remains true that we should exer- 
cise broadmindedness when mapping bor- 
derlines between fine and other prints, so 
as not to miss the Guys, and Daumiers, and 
Homers of our day. The graphic arts are so 
widespread and so widely enjoyed in the 
United States that they have become the 
indispensable daily fare for the man in the 
street, the subway commuter, the business 
man, even the child in the nursery. I refer, 
of course, to the American cartoons that stud 
dailies and weeklies, some in the Nash tra- 
dition of a single, telling, political drawing, 
some that display the inner workings of 
fantasm worlds, “funnies,” the impertinent 
contemporary version of the strips of holy 
vignettes, in Italy called “predella.” 

Today's cartooning has all the earmarks 
of a living art, but is so widely consumed 
that it is no longer thought of as art. Its 
prints, left to the small mercies of children’s 
hands, soiled, torn and thrown away as rub- 
bish, are fated to turn into collector’s items, 
as have the medieval woodblocks and block- 
books that were once much in demand and 
thoroughly consumed, both spiritually and 
physically. Only a ruling on the fact that 
Herriman’s pen-and-ink originals were mul- 
tiplied by a photo-engraving process could 
keep his work out of this show; for included 
in the definition of what constitutes a fine 
print is that it should be handcut. So let us 
raise an eyebrow at cartoons, our country’s 
most live expression of the art of black-and- 
white; let us attempt to interpose the flaming 
sword of Fine Art between “Krazy Kat” and 
immortality. 

Photography withered a whole generation 
of reproductive engravers, and sapped away 
the reason to be of graphic media that 
brought a dignity and autographic purity 
even to the meanest magazine of the pre- 
camera era. But in turn, by an automatic 
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ERNEST HASKELL: Mirror of The Goddess. Etching 





GEORGE BELLOWS: Edith Cavell, Lithograph 
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shift of gravity that could be translated into 
an aesthetic law of compensation, photogra- 
phy itself became an imposing new branch 
of the graphic arts. In its combination of 
factual veracity, strict chemistry and austere 
palette, photography suits well the idiosyn- 
cracies of the American approach. Its few 
masters could hardly be omitted from this 
show. However, a cautious criterion allotted 
them only antechamber space, for they lack 
the doubtful blessing of being hand-drawn. 

Having shoved into exterior darkness im- 
portant and peculiarly modern manifesta- 
tions of the graphic arts, understood in their 
wider sense, this show features prints hand- 
drawn, handcut or hand engraved. Even so 
delimited, the field abounds in split-hair 
rulings that may puzzle the intruding lay- 
man. The good technical health of a plate, 
that is, its potentiality to reproduce a design 
ad infinitum, is frowned upon by many a 
connoisseur. King of the portfolios remains 
the drypoint, its prized velvet burr good only 
for a very few proofs. Etching comes next, 
that yields its good proofs only in short pulls. 
It has become proverbially synonymous with 
other coveted things, lollypops, mink coats, 
and such, that may lure into danger unwary 
innocence. 

Theoretically, all prints of museum stand- 
ard should be handprinted. It is a catchy 
term, redolent of Ruskin’s try at an artificial 
pumping of health into sick handicrafts. Of 
course, the printing of proofs from an orig- 
inal block does not require complex para- 
phernalia. Perhaps closest to true handprint- 
ing are the Chinese rubbings from stone low- 
reliefs, and in the Occident, the casual proofs 
made without benefit of a press, when the 
paper is laid over the block and pressed into 
its grooves with fingerball or thumbnail. 
Thus would Millet and Gauguin check a 
state of a work in course, often a single de- 
tail, before cutting any further. These un- 
doubtedly handmade proofs, usually quite 


deficient as to inking and pressure, could not 
stand on quality alone. Despite this they are 
precious, inasmuch as they are relics of the 
artists, as would be his shirt or pipe. 

Most prints are made with the intromis- 
sion between the artist and the artist’s proof 
of a printer and of a press. In so far as 
wood blocks are concerned, it is futile to 
distinguish Gutenberg’s archaic press, hand- 
manned, but worked at top speed in a most 
business-like fashion, the more complex 
plate-press that printed the engravings of 
“The London Illustrated News,” and the art- 
ists’ small presses of today. Only naive souls 
sighing for the fiction of the good old times 
could surmise a difference. Only correct ink- 
ing and pressure is needed to insure a decent 
proof. 

In lithography, delicate hand and brain- 
work is indispensable at the stage of etching 
the stone, and this is where great printers 
are made. All that should be expected of 
an ink-roller is an equalized inking, equally 
possible when the stone is hand rolled, or 
inked by a mechanically operated roller 
or when the hand-drawn zincograph is 
stretched over the drum of an offset press. 
Offset printing exposes the fallacies of at- 
tempted definitions of fine printing. At first 
it seems further removed from what is called 
hand printing and yet it achieves an im- 
portant forward step in autography, in that 
the print is identical with the model instead 
of its mirrored image. 

Intaglio printing is perforce hand done. 
Perhaps unjustly, Joseph Pennell represents 
in this show a kind of tail-end of the Whistler 
tradition that attempted personal artistry at 
every stage of printmaking and especially at 
that of inking and pressure. Fame hallows 
the Whistler proofs that he also signed as 
printer. The film of ink that the master’s un- 
equal wipe left on metal, and thence on 
paper, is revered by the collector; and in 
truth some of his waterscapes would vanish 
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in the sunlight of a clean pull. Signed, num- 
bered, limited editions, marginal remarks, 
states, go with this type of approach. In the 
stylistic battle still current between conserv- 
atives and modern, I would check as a point 
in behalf of modern prints the fact that such 
fine and refined points, most of them col- 
lectors’ bait, are more often found as a kind 
of fungus that thrives on conservative plates, 
of which modern works are relatively free. 

Even the simplest press may interpose a 
rusty turn of its screws or the wobbliness of 
its plates between an inexperienced printer 
and the beauty of a final proof. Even the 
most intricate of offset presses may be made 
to conform to the lightest indication of a 
skilled printer and yield the proof supreme. 
As in other fields of endeavour, it is not the 
accessories used that guarantee fineness, but 
the craftsman’s hand, and the brain that mo- 
tors the hand. In that sense only, all fine 
prints are handmade. One should mention 
among the few fine printers of our day, 
George C. Miller, of New York City, Law- 
rence Barrett of Colorado Springs, and 
Lynton R. Kistler of Los Angeles. Their 
skilled enthusiasm has ministered at the 
birth of many a graphic artist. 

The United States witnesses a heartening 
revival of the use of hand-drawn prints 
pulled in unlimited editions, which is where 
the definition of what the graphic arts should 
be acquires its full meaning. They are illus- 
trations for trade books, more often chil- 
dren’s books. In the mid-nineteenth century, 
when tired printer's devils snapped the jaws 
and pulled the levers of the press that inked 
the five thousand copies of the weekly 
“Charivari”, their thoughts through the long 
twelve hour day were not on aesthetic pur- 
suits. Yet it is their hack labor that made 
Daumier’s work possible. Had it been sub- 
mitted to the restraint of limited editions 
for collectors only, had it been cut off from 
contact with his “fall guy” and constant ad- 
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mirer, the French bourgeoisie, Daumier’s 
opus would have withered. Today, offset 
presses that run without fatigue as many as 
200,000 copies of one hand-drawn zinc, 
doubtless launch some of the more vital 
prints of our era. 

In their democratic way of reaching the 
people, the graphic arts play more than an 
aesthetic role in the American scene. They 
blend well with a tradition that rebels at 
the exquisite and the few. With the gradual 
shrinking of the terra incognita that blanked 
the United States map, the interest for pio- 
neering and open spaces that the works of 
Homer and Jackson typify thinly tapered out 
into the duck prints of Benson. The new 
wilds were in the city, and American tradi- 
tion lured another generation of draftsmen 
trained in the tough school of newspaper 
graphic reporting. At its deepest, their 
work matches the mood, humanity-packed, 
of Stieglitz’ great contemporaneous photo- 
graph, “The Immigrants.” At its rowdiest, 
it is pitched as high as the rowdiness of 
Hogarth, another great graphic reporter. 

John Sloan succeeded in capturing in a 
web of etched lines a whole metropolis and 
its motley inhabitants, a New York that is 
not today’s New York. Already Sloan’s 
etchings have outlived his city. Boardman 
Robinson jobbed as a war correspondent. 
His graphic reportings from the field will 
outlast many a studio job. 

This art so close to the people, illustrates 
Lincoln’s saying, “God must have loved the 
common man; he made so many of them.” 
It could have spilled easily into the social- 
consciousness that marks the art of the thir- 
ties without need of, or reference to, the 
very different brand of art that was being 
done in Paris. It probably would have done 
so were it not for the Armory Show. While 
a majority of puritan laymen were shocked 
by Marcel Duchamps into believing in a 
European cultural decadence, while a mi- 
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nority of liberal laymen cheered modern art 
hobbling on its zigzag way as anarchistic, 
American artists understood the lesson of 
Europe in its purest and highest sense. They 
felt it as a heroic and painful reappraisal of 
means, a conscious restating of problems of 
style, a shying away from the herd thinking 
and the cliché solutions that had served so 
well so many that came before. 

Max Weber comes to mind as the Ameri- 
can paragon of the good modern, and also 
the saying of his friend Henri Rousseau, in a 
letter to Picasso, “We are the two masters of 
the day; I in the naturalistic manner, and 
you in the Egyptian one.” Purest expression 
of that moment are Weber's early woodcuts, 
that paradoxically capture a symbolist’s 
sensitiveness in planks roughly adzed with 
African bluntness. 

A rising flux of art books and reproduc- 
tions was to give the next generation of 
American artists a moment of drunken ela- 
tion, as they surveyed world cultures and 
art forms from the vantage point of photo- 
gravure. Great was the temptation to feel 
heir to all those kingdoms. The panoramic 
sight strengthened measurably the range of 
stylistic choice open to eclectics, if not their 
strength. 

There is a certain horse-sense that condi- 
ments American taste, and purely intel- 
lectual roots are a somewhat brittle channel 
for healthy sap. Soon, a group of critics and 
artists, with a mea culpa, confessed that, 
even though modern art might be dressed in 
gossamer-fine raiments, as far as their eyes 
could see it went naked. The many sighed 
with relief at this admission, and thus en- 
tered the American Scene. For me, Grant 
Wood personifies the return to Arcadia, the 
candid search for earth, blood and roots. A 
chance meeting in Cedar Rapids, a visit to 
his workshop, where murals on rustic themes 
were team-painted, impressed me with the 
fact that in Iowa, at the time, murals, and 


land, and people were as closely interwoven 
as were the land, and people, and murals 
of Mexico. Even in Grant's lithographs his 
mural affinities may be felt, his patience, and 
a flair for architectural balance. 

At the same time that Corn became the 
leit-motiv in the country, city-art focused on 
the Worker. Social-conscious artists now 
called themselves plastic workers, and at- 
tempts at artists’ unions patterned after 
workers’ unions were made. Perhaps here, 
an inspiration nurtured by the depression at 
home borrowed in part its ideography from 
the Mexico of the 1920’s, where engravers 
had shared in the renaissance with a loud 
crop of illustrated posters, and broadsides 
cheaply printed and retailing for a few pen- 
nies. But in the States, the logical role of the 
graphic arts as a ready medium of art for the 
people never quite dovetailed with the mak- 
ing of an art about the people. Prints that 
canonize the worker were pulled somewhat 
paradoxically on china paper, in limited edi- 
tions, and priced accordingly. Nevertheless, 
the new faith, or the remodeled faith, in- 
fused many a fine print with a breath and a 
breadth that brooding over style alone never 
conjured. 

Within the range of time that this show 
encompasses, many new techniques have 
been tried in the graphic field, made possi- 
ble by increasingly complex technological 
resources. Some are variations on classical 
themes — the use of sandpaper and gasoline 
in the making of a lithograph, the sandblast- 
ing of a woodcut — and others are new mate- 
rial departures —serigraphs, cello-cuts, etc. If 
progress resided in variety we should indeed 
rejoice. But the graphic artist should not 
rely on technical inventions to solve his 
problems, any more than the painter on his 
brand new synthetic pigments. No material 
shortcut can ease appreciably the art quest. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center Jean Charlot 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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CATALOGUE 


The following list includes all prints in the traveling exhibition, American Printmaking, 1913-1947. A 
supplementary list of prints which were shown at the Brooklyn Museum with the original exhibition, 
November 18 to December 17, 1947, but which were unavailable for extended loan, is given on the last 
page. Prints marked with a double asterisk (**) are illustrated in this as well as the original edition of the 
catalogue. Prints marked with a single asterisk (* ) were illustrated only in the original exhibition catalogue, 


Measurements are given in inches. 


ALBEE, GRACE ARNOLD The Storm. 1946. 
4% x 5%. Wood engraving. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


ALBERS, JOSEF *Static. 1944. 18% x 9. Wood- 
cut. Lent by Buchholz Gallery 


ALBRIGHT, IVAN LE LORRAINE 

Fleeting time thou has left me old. 1946. 13% x 9%. 
Lithograph. Lent by the Dr. Louis Levy collection, 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 


ARCHIPENKO, ALEXANDER Abstraction. 
Ca. 1918. Lithograph printed in blue. 18% x 11%. 
Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


ARMS, JOHN TAYLOR °In Memorium — North 
Portal of Chartres Cathedral. 1939. 14% x 12. Etch- 
ing. Lent by Kennedy and Company 


BACON, PEGGY “*Titans of our Time, No. 1. 
1929. 14% x 13. Lithograph. Lent by The Weyhe 
Gallery 


BARNET, WILL Early Morning. 1944. 9 x 15% 
Woodcut. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


BARRETT, LAWRENCE Young Eagle. 12 x 9%. 
Lithograph printed in colors. Lent by the Artist 


BEAL, GIFFORD R. The Circus. 1928. 7% x 9%. 
Drypoint. Lent by Kraushaar Galleries 


BECKER, FRED Inferno. 1946. 7% x 6%. Etch- 
ing. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


BELLOWS, GEORGE **Edith Cavell. From War 
Series. 1918. 19 x 24%. (Bellows 11). Lithograph. 
Lent by H. V. Allison and Company, Inc. 


BENSON, FRANK W. *Flying Ducks. 8% x 6%. 
Etching (trial proof) Lent by Kennedy and Com- 
pany 

BENTON, THOMAS W. *Huck Finn. 16% x 21%. 
Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


BIDDLE, GEORGE Water Buffaloes. 1926. 7% x 
11%. Lithograph, scratched white line. Lent by The 
Brooklyn Museum 


BISHOP, ISABEL °Encounter. 1939. 8% x 5%. 
Etching. Lent by Midtown Galleries 
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BOHROD, AARON Pennsylvania Highway. 1938, 
9 x 12. Lithograph. Lent by the Dr. Louis Levy 
collection, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 


CADMUS, PAUL *YMCA Locker. 1934. 8% x 
12%. Etching. Lent by Midtown Galleries 


CALDER, ALEXANDER Lines and Circles. 1947, 
10 x 12. Lithograph. Lent by Buchholz Gallery 


CARMAN, ALBERT Fair Land (Nave Nave 
Fenua). 1947, 18% x 8. Lithograph after a woodcut 
by Paul Gauguin from a portfolio of twelve color 
woodblocks, in the collection of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Lent by the Brooklyn Museum Library 


CASTELLON, FEDERICO ‘*Self-Portrait with 
Model. 1937. 9% x 13%. Lithograph. Lent by The 
Brooklyn Museum 


CHARLOT, JEAN The Sunday Dress. 1947. 14% 
x 17%. Lithograph in colors. Lent by the Artist 


CHEFFETZ, ASA Mid-Summer, Vermont. 1936. 
4% x 64%. Wood-engraving. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


COLE, TIMOTHY *John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 
1923. After a painting by John Singer Sargent. 10% 
x 8%. (Smith 498, trial proof). Wood-engraving. 
Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


COLEMAN, GLENN O. The Bowery. 1928. 12% 
x 17%. Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


CONSTANT, GEORGE *Workman. 12% x 15%. 
Drypoint. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


COOK, HOWARD NORTON *Mexican Interior. 
1933. 16 x 10%. Etching. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


COSTIGAN, JOHN E. Workers in the Field. 1934. 
12% x 18%. Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


COVARRUBIUS, MIGUEL Lindy Hop. Ca. 1932. 
12% x 9%. Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


CURRY, JOHN STEUART To the Train. 9% x 
13%. Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 
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PHILIP EVERGOOD: Aftermath. Etching 
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EDWARD HOPPER: Night Shadows. Etching 
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WERNER DREWES: Abstraction. Woodcut MAX WEBER: Head. Woodcut 

















DAVIES, ARTHUR B. Doorway to Illusion. 1922. 
7% x 6%. Aquatint and softground etching. Lent by 
The Brooklyn Museum 


DAVIS, STUART Place Pasdeloup, No. 2. 1929. 
13% x 10%. Lithograph. Lent by The Museum of 
Modern Art, Gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


DEHN, ADOLF Landscape in Eldorado. 1930. 
% x 28%. Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn 


Museum 


DREWES, WERNER **Abstraction. 1934. From 
a portfolio of ten block prints. 12% x 9%. Woodcut. 
Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


ELISE Succulent. 9% x 8%. Lithograph. Lent by 
Lynton R. Kistler 


ERNST, MAX Composition. 1947. From a port- 
folio of six prints, Brunidor Editions, New York. 12 
x 9. Lent by John Myers 


EVERGOOD, PHILIP **Aftermath. 7 x 9. Etch- 
ing. Lent by Kennedy and Company 


FEININGER, LYONEL *Cathedral. 1919. 12 x 
7%. Woodcut. Lent by The Museum of Modern Art 


FIENE, ERNEST Entrance to the Village. 1927. 
10% x 17%. Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn 


Museum 


FREED, ERNEST Battle of the Sexes. 1946. 
17% x 12%, Engraving. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


FRY, MARY L. FINLEY Indian Dance, No. 1. 
9% x 12%. Lithograph. Lent by Lynton R. Kistler 


FULLER, SUE Cock. 1944. 8 x 6. Engraving in 
color. Lent by Wittenborn and Company 


GAG, WANDA *Winter Garden. 1935. 10 x 8%. 
Lithograph. Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


GANSO, EMIL °Reclining Nude. 1934. 17% x 
14%, Lithograph. Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


GLACKENS, WILLIAM Mother and Child. 1924. 
Illustration for a dinner invitation to the New So- 
ciety of Artists. 9% x 5%. Lithograph. Lent by 
Kraushaar Galleries 


GROSZ, GEORGE *The End of a Perfect Day. 
1939. 10 x 18. Drypoint. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


GWATHMEY, ROBERT °*Singing and Mend- 
ing. 1946. 12% x 14%. Serigraph. Lent by The 
Brooklyn Museum 


HANDFORTH, THOMAS Moonshine Ranch. 
6% x 8%. Etching. Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


HART, GEORGE OVERBURY (“POP”) *Cock- 
fight, Santo Domingo. 1923. 7% x 12%. (Cahill 
75a). Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


HART, GEORGE OVERBURY (“POP”) Cock- 
fight, Santo Domingo. 1923. 7% x 12%. (Cahill 75). 
Lithograph, hand-colored. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


HASKELL, ERNEST *The Mirror of the God- 
dess. 1920. 9 x 11%. Etching. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


HASSAM, CHILDE *House on the Main Street, 
Easthampton. 1922. 6 x 12%. (Cortissoz 213). Etch- 
ing. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


HAYTER, STANLEY WILLIAM Combat. 1936. 
15% x 19%. Engraving. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


HIGGINS, EUGENE Pioneers Resting. 1987. 6% 
x 8. Etching. Lent by the Dr. Louis Levy Collec- 
tion, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 


HIRSCH, STEFAN Dispatcher. 1935. 9% x 9%. 
Lithograph. Lent by the Artist 


HOPPER, EDWARD °*Night Shadows. 1921. 
7 x 8%. Etching. Lent by the Weyhe Gallery 


HOUSER LOWELL Fisherman. From Chapala 
Series. 10% x 8%. Woodcut. Lent by the Artist 


KAHN, MAX The Open Window. 1944. 25% x 
18. Lithograph printed in colors. Lent by The 
Brooklyn Museum 


KENT, ROCKWELL *The Lovers. 6% x 10. 
Wood-engraving. Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


KENT, ROCKWELL Sermilik Fjord. 1931. 13% 
x 18%. Lithograph in colors printed from two stones 
and one zinc plate. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


KUHN, WALT **Performer. 14% x 9%. Litho- 
graph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


KUNIYOSHI, YASUO Girl on the Tight Rope. 
1930. 9% x 9%. Lithograph. Lent by The Weyhe 
Gallery 


LANDACRE, PAUL *Tuonela. 10K x 7%. Wood- 
engraving. Lent by Kennedy and Company 


LANDECK, ARMIN Rooftops, 14th Street. 1946. 
8% x 138%. Drypoint. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


LANKES, JULIUS J. Southern Scene. 1932. 5% 
x 7%. Woodcut. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


LEBRUN, FEDERICO (“RICO”) “*Rabbit. 14% 
x 12%. Lithograph. Lent by Lawrence Barrett 


LOZOWICK, LOUIS *Roofs and Sky. 1939. 10 
x 18. Serigraph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 
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LUCIONI, LUIGI Farm in the Hills. 1987. 7% x 
10%. Etching. Lent by the Dr. Louis Levy collec- 
tion, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 


MANGRAVITE, PEPPINO Young Girl with Bou- 
quet. 18% x 14%. Lithograph. Lent by Rehn Gal- 
leries 


MARGO, BORIS Carnival, No. 1. 1946. 15% x 
19%. Cellocut on celluloid, printed in colors. Lent 
by the Artist 


MARIN, JOHN °**Woolworth Building, New 
York, No. 3. 1913. 13 x 10%. Etching. Lent by An 
American Place 


MARSH, REGINALD *Merry-go-round, No. 2. 
Ca. 1932. 8% x 74. Engraving. Lent by Kennedy 
and Company 


MAURER, ALFRED HENRY. Girl. 11% x 84. 
Linoleum block print. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


MELTSNER, PAUL R. Industrial Landscape. 
Ca. 1935. 10% x 14%. Lithograph. Lent by The 
Brooklyn Museum 


MILLER, KENNETH HAYES Woman, Young 
Girl and Infant. 10 x 8. Etching and drypoint. Lent 
by The Brooklyn Museum 


NASON, THOMAS W. °Finnegan’s Hovel. 1933. 
5% x 7%. Line engraving. Lent by The Brooklyn 
Museum 


O’HIGGINS, PAUL E. (“PABLO”) *Man of the 
Twentieth Century. 1943. 18% x 14%. Lithograph. 
Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


PACK, WALTER Bowling Green. 1927. 9% x 7%. 
Etching. Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


PENNELL, JOSEPH °*In the Drydock. 1917. 
21 x 15%. Transfer lithograph. Lent by The Brook- 
lyn Museum 


RATTNER, ABRAHAM “Among those who stood 
there.” 1945. 6% x 9%. Engraving and etching in 
color. Lent by the Artist 


RIGGS, ROBERT *Accident Ward. 1946. 14% x 
19. Lithograph. Lent by Rehn Galleries 


ROBINSON, BOARDMAN Horse Auction. 7% x 
11%. Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


SALEMME, ATTILIO. One Against Many. 1946. 
9% x 13%. Serigraph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


SCHANKER, LOUIS *Carnival. 1945. 14% x 21. 
Woodcut printed in colors. Lent by the Artist 


SHAHN, BEN Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrows 
portfolio. Ca. 1930. 10 x 8. Lithograph printed in 
brown. Lent by The Downtown Gallery 
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SHEELER, CHARLES *Delmonico’s. 1927. 9% 
x 6%. Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


SHORE, HENRIETTA M. Butterfly. 6 x 8. Litho- 
graph. Lent by Lynton R. Kistler 


SLOAN, JOHN °*The Barber Shop. 1915 9% x 
11%. Etching. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


STERNBERG, HARRY Enough. 1947. 15 x 12. 
Aquatint. Lent by Associated American Artists 


STERNE, MAURICE Repose — Bali Girl. 1926. 
14% x 8. Lithograph. Lent by The Weyhe Gallery 


STERNER, ALBERT Peasant in the Fields. Ca. 
1916. 9% x 7%. Lithograph. Lent by The Weyhe 
Gallery 

TENNEY, ALICE Lines. 1937. 5% x 7%. Litho- 
graph in colors. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


WALKOWITZ, ABRAHAM ‘*New York Sky- 
scrapers. 1926. 15% x 10. Lithograph. Lent by The 
Brooklyn Museum 


WEBER, MAX **Head. 19380. 4% x 2. Woodcut. 
Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


WENGENROTH, STOW House with Camper- 
down Elm. 1946. 8% x 15%. Lithograph. Lent by 
Kennedy and Company 

WOOD, GRANT January. 1938. 9 x 11%. Litho- 
graph. Lent by the Dr. Louis Levy collection, 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 


Supplementary list of prints shown at the Brooklyn 
Museum as a part of the original exhibition, but not 
included in the traveling exhibition 


CURRY, JOHN STEUART John Brown. 14% x 
11. Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 
(Anonymous loan) 


DEHN, ADOLF *Art Lovers. 1934. 9 x 12%. 
Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


DUCHAMP, MARCEL Roto-Relief. 1934. Disc, 
printed in color on both sides. 7% in. in diameter. 
Lent by Collection of the Societe Anonyme, Yale 
University Art Gallery 

GROPPER, WILLIAM *The Opposition. 10 x 12%. 
Lithograph. Lent by The Brooklyn Museum ( Anony- 
mous Loan) 


HAYTER, STANLEY WILLIAM Combat. 1941. 
15% x 19%. Engraving on carved plaster. Lent by 
the Willard Gallery 

ROBINSON, BOARDMAN Blind Kovel. 1915. 


14 x 10%. Lithograph. Lent by W. S. Stallings, Jr. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WEBER, MAX Illustration for “Bampense Kasai.” 
From Primitives, Poems and Woodcuts, by Max 
Weber New York, The Spiral Press, 1926. 4% x 2. 
Lent by the Weyhe Gallery 
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REVIEWS 
Ray Nasu 








Studies in the History of Calligraphy is 
the general title of a series of forthcoming 
publications sponsored jointly by Harvard 
College Library and the Newberry Library 
under the editorial supervision of Philip 
Hofer and Stanley Pargellis. As the editors 
point out in their handsomely gotten up 
announcement, the collections of the two 
libraries together form the strongest Ameri- 
can resource for scholarly work in calligra- 
phy and, they add modestly enough, as to 
certain periods, are most representative in 
the world. 

“Calligraphy today,” the announcement 
continues, “has a three-fold importance: to 
the historian, student or collector it docu- 
ments with precise examples a compara- 
tively little known phase of cultural history; 
to the practical artist and architect who uses 
letters in any form it offers new suggestions 
and ideas; to the typographer who looks for 
the source of modern type faces it provides 
a stimulus for future design.” 

The announcement of this admirable plan 
for publications in the history of calligraphy 
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includes a prospectus of the first title in the 
series, of which examples of the special issue, 
limited to fifty copies on india paper and 
specially bound, have just been delivered: 
Luminario or the third chapter of the Liber 
Elementorum Litterarum on the Construc- 
tion of Roman Capitals by Giovam Bap- 
tista Verini, in an English version by A. F. 
Johnson, with an introduction by Stanley 
Morison. 
e ° 2 o e 

Roman capitals mean something quite 
different to recent generations accustomed 
to seeing pictures of the Trajan column 
along with their rules of construction, from 
what the same term meant to previous nine- 
teenth century students of lettering. The 
modern classical revival sprang away from 
barbarian gothics much as in the humanistic 
revival, beginning with Petrarch in the four- 
teenth century, but this time archaeology 
had a new tool in photo-copying techniques 
which stimulated research and set unprece- 
dented standards of “authenticity”. The 
camera’s eye discerned not merely a roman 
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alphabet — such as the Victorian masters 


diagrammed in their books, and looking 
pretty gothic at that — but it searched out 
differences and multiplied distinctions until 
there was a profusion of alphabets both 
from classical antiquity and from the Renais- 
sance, all “authentic”. 

The classical sense of restraint (which, 
after all, is a vital part of long-suffering 
Puritanism) began to manifest itself in ty- 
pography, too. In 1894, while continuing to 
send out Merrymount Press announcements 
in the style of Morris, Updike raised an ad- 
monitory finger: “. . . because some people 
managed to impress the public for a moment 
by very large type and very black borders 

. it is supposed that by larger type, uglier 
border, and odder effects we may get ahead, 
on the principle of the timeworn story of the 
Irishman and the two stoves, which were to 
save all his fuel.” During that decade, in 
which the Doves Bible (1903) was a monu- 
ment of the new humanistic style, rediscov- 
ery of the roman letter’s divine proportions 
proceeded apace. In America, by 1902, 
Bruce Rogers had established the tone of his 
fine grey pages by means of developing the 
Montaigne type. 

At the same period the architects were re- 
acting strongly from the gothic style. Frank 
Chouteau Brown in 1902 brought out his 
influential Letters and Lettering, a treatise 
with two hundred examples from the Arch 
of Constantine to Bruce Rogers. The em- 
phasis was on roman capitals, which he 
showed how to construct after the manner 
of Sebastiano Serlio (1475-1554). Lewis 
Day, in England, had broken ground with 
Alphabets Old and New (1898) wherein, 
while disclaiming any paleographical pre- 
tensions, his interest in ancient sources and 
the “authenticity” of his examples is evident. 
Soon Edward Johnston’s book (Writing & 
Illuminating, & Lettering, 1906) came along 
to provide the response to a broad-based 


new interest in calligraphy and to inspire, 
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together with his personal teaching, the 
movement still continuing. Practical results 
of a high order abound in the work of John- 
ston’s pupil Eric Gill, and present day mas- 
ters such as Percy J. Delf Smith (for a re- 
view of his Civic and Memorial Lettering 
see Print IV, 3) carry on in England. In 
America J. H. Benson and A. G. Carey 
(whose Elements of Lettering was noticed 
in Print I, 2) hold similarly to the best stan- 
dards of artist-scholar-craftsman tradition. 
® 2 2 2 e 

The Luminario, providing a well illus- 
trated and detailed manual for the construc- 
tion of roman capitals, is the third part of 
Verinis work on the elements of lettering, 
most of the treatise being devoted to the 
round gothic chiefly used in the early six- 
teenth century. The directions, turned into 
lucid English and generously annotated, ac- 
companied by large, clear line-etched draw- 
ings from Verini’s originals, are engagingly 
confided to the dear reader “with the help 
of Almighty God and the immaculate Virgin 
Mary ... by geometrical methods”. 

In the historical introduction Mr. Morison 
recalls the remarks of Goudy (who himself 
helped bring on the new renascence, snatch- 
ing inscriptions in the Forum and _ taking 
furtive rubbings in the Louvre): the work 
of the ancients does not have simple geo- 
metrical curves but the forms “are carefully 
considered quantities that impart a quality 
of life and freedom no mechanical construc- 
tion can ever give.” The ambition to con- 
struct every detail, down to the least serif, 
which possessed Verini and other Renais- 
sance masters (though Diirer, for one, al- 
lowed modifying by hand to a “juster pro- 
portion” than compass could describe ), was 
not Roman-derived in fact. It was, rather, 
Mr. Morison says, a Renaissance obsession. 
“The enthusiasm for geometry had, by now, 
become a craze comparable with the modern 
fads of functionalism and streamlining.” 

The Luminario is intended, and _ it. is 























worthy in every respect, to rank with the 
three Grolier Club publications of similar 
nature Which appeared in the wake of the 
modern revival. The earliest of these was 
Diirer’s treatise On the Just Shaping of 
Letters, dated 1917 (but actually not pub- 
lished until 1919). Next was Tory’s Champ 
Fleury, 1927, and then the life and work of 
Luca Paciola published in 1933. The plan- 
ning and printing of the present volume as 
well as the editorial tasks, although per- 
formed in London under extremely unfavor- 
able conditions, are carried off in a manner 
to reflect credit on everyone involved. With 
Mr. Morison, all will rejoice that it has been 
possible “to find the means and assemble the 


materials for the production, in a modest 
number of copies, of a book that may not, 
perhaps, be judged superfluous by historians 
of the script that preserves Western Civiliza- 
tion, and still serves what World Wars I & 
II have left of it”. 


LUMINARIO OR THE THIRD CHAPTER OF 
THE LIBER ELEMENTORUM LITTERARUM 
ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROMAN CAPI- 
TALS BY GIOVAM BAPTISTA VERINI. In an 
English version by A. F. Johnson, With an Intro- 
duction by Stanley Morison. Cambridge: Harvard 
College Library and Chicago: The Newberry Li- 
brary, 1947. xi, 32 pp.; calligraphic titles in red and 
colored illus., 44 line-etched diagrams and _ illus. 
12” x 84”. 460 copies for U.S. A. and England, $12. 
50 copies on india paper, specially bound and boxed, 
$36. 
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MISS. BY WAD 

This selection of essays by Mr. Dwiggins 
brings together what are usually termed oc- 
casional pieces; yet although they appeared 
at different times, all reflect a concern of 
long standing with one theme of long pos- 
sibilities: the relation of graphic art to those 
who make and use it. Most of the essays at- 
tack in a semi-fanciful way the basic prob- 
lems of design, and skirmish in the no man’s 
land between the artist and the onlooker, or 
the business man who uses design (let’s not 
call him the consumer of art). 


This is rough terrain and needs the light 
foot which Mr. Dwiggins for the most part 
has, one which knows when to tread lightly 
and when to administer the swift kick. Per- 
haps not all is successfully wrought off, but 
then this is good humored skirmishing and 
not one of your fifteen decisive battles, or 
however many we may now have. 

On the book as a temporary thing, and on 
the role of book illustration, WAD is parti- 
cularly successful. A large portion of the 
offensive bedizening connected with book 
production certainly is the result of a refusal 
on the part of the publishers and the public 
to recognize the changed character of the 
book. Books are not now what they were 
three hundred years ago, scarce, permanent, 
and hard to replace. By trying to maintain 
vestigial traces which were organic features 
only when books were a hand made product, 
we attempt what can only end in the tawdry, 

Likewise with illustration. The idea that 
illustration should be neither painting nor 
dramatics but design that is friendly and 
lively with type should not be new. Perhaps 
these days anything but “autonomous visual 
creation” is old; but it is not an idea that 
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has been tried and found wanting, but one 
on t’other hand that has been found difficult 
and scarcely tried. 

Books as temporary tools and illustration 
as design may sound like modernist talk, but 
in practice, of course, WAD does not dote 
on those cold-concrete and _ stainless-steel 
shockers that are intended to knock our 
aesthetic sloth into some aesthetic fit or 
other. Hermann Piiterschein, that keen fel- 
low, has Mr. Dwiggins dead to rights when 
he says, “He creates an illusion of machines. 
But his machines are a masquerade. There 


are men inside them.” We all pity Mr. Dwig- 
gins for this I'm sure; yet in moments of 
sentimental moonshine may even admire 
him for trying in his way, as designer and 
as essayist, to save homo insipiens from ex- 
tinction like the lost race of the Great Auk. 


STANLEY L. RICE 


MSS BY WAD, Being a Collection of writings 
by Dwiggins on various subjects. New York: The 
Typophiles, 1947. (Order from the Anthoensen 
Press, Portland 6, Me.). Introduction and notes by 
Watson Gordon. 152 pp. illustrative line-etchings. 
74 x 4% inches. $5. 
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PRINTERS AS MEN 

Varying the ancient wisdom (there are more 
ways of killing a cat than choking it on hot 
butter), this author points out there are 
more ways of learning printing history than 
studying Updike. Her suggestion is to come 
at the history of printing by way of the lives 
of distinguishe -d printers, considered in rela- 
tion to their time, place and the impact of 
events upon them. “It can be a good game 
to find out what was happening in printing 
when Napoleon was looking at the Pyra- 
mids” — the answer being that a horde of 
slab-serifed “Egyptians” were marshaling 
forces to invade the display lines? 

In the fifty pages following, Miss Harter 
(Mrs. Milton Glick ) develops the suggestion 
by providing student or general reader, 
novice or advanced aficionado, with as en- 
gaging a series of biographical pegs as could 
be devised to support tidily the history of 
printing. The discourse was originally pre- 
pared for the Society of Printers meeting of 
November 10, 1943 and it retains the easy 
directness of good talk. Nevertheless, for 
all the freshness it is actually a bit of careful 
and discriminating scholarship. 

The printers discussed, and portrayed by 
means of collotypes from well-selected en- 
gravings, begin with Gutenberg, “considered 
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the effective inventor of printing’, i.e. ty- 
pography. Then come Aldus he tea the 
genus scholar-printer, Dolet whose one man 
revolution against church tyranny cost his 
life, the founder of the great Antwerp house 
of Plantin, the preeminent French printing 
family’s Robert Estienne, Louis Elzevir of 
the most famous Dutch house, the gentle- 
man-amateur par excellence of Strawberry 
Hill, the keen and venturesome John Bell, 
the scholarly humanitarian Firmin Didot, 
then William Morris the social revolutionist 
and, finally, Franklin as perhaps the “printer 
who has made the greatest contribution to 
political history” is awarded the frontispiece. 
For all of these and more who enter her 
story, Miss Harter has the discerning, ap- 
propriate, and often pungent word. 

The little volume is very attractively put 
together by Peter Beilenson as printer and 
designer. Indeed, with its patterned paper 
sides and lavish rubrication throughout 
there is an almost too-indulgent air that does 
not just fit this truly Portian performance, 
which is deserving of congratulations. 


PRINTERS AS MEN OF THE WORLD. By 
Evelyn Harter. New York: The Typophiles, 1947. 
59, (2) pp.; 11 collotype portraits; black and red 
throughout. 7” x 42”. $3.50. 
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UPDIKE, AMERICAN PRINTER 

This collection of essays on the late Daniel 
Berkeley Updike is the first of a series of 
books projected by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts to deal with the history, 
practices, and personalities of the graphic 
arts. It contains Updike’s notes on the press 
and its work, a showing of Merrymount title 
pages and types, and essays by Stanley 
Morison, Gregg Anderson, T. M. Cleland, 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, George Parker Win- 
ship, Rudolph Ruzicka, David Pottinger, 
and Carl Rollins. 

In his excellent editor's summary, Peter 
Beilenson acknowledges that there are draw- 
backs to this type of a collection, and so 
there are. There are also advantages, not the 
least of which is comparing the essayists; 
and in the end one is liable to have a pretty 
fair picture of Updike, for there are some 
good minds here assembled and some good 
things justly set down. Such a one is W. A. 
Dwiggins’ comment (quoted by Mr. Howe ) 
that Updike’s equipment for his life’s work 
at the Merrymount Press was “an aesthetic 
predilection, a philosophy of life, and 
friends.” All the essays in one way or an- 
other bear this out, as they do also Mr. 
Rollins’ remark that “Updike’s career is an 
exemplification of ‘It’s dogged as does it’”. 

These are sober judgments which may 
even sound cool to those warmer advocates 
who think more vaguely, if more worship- 
fully, of their subject; but they are the judg- 
ments that Updike would have respected, 
for his was a sober temperament. And they 
are no small tributes. Updike’s art, as he well 
knew, was not the creative flight or the 
bright-impossible moment, and he wisely 
sought his art within the limits of himself. 

There are, indeed, less tempered judg- 
ments and even badly excrescent laurels. 
Mr. Howe bestows lavish praise, and makes 


symbolic of Updike’s career, a job Updike 
had no hand in, the timetable for the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. It is an error which 
would have discomfited Mr. Updike. 

There are many evidences that the fitness 
and artistry of the great bulk of Updike’s 
work have not gone unnoticed, and while 
we might wish that a few of his good words 
were seen more (in their effects ) and heard 
less often, still those who use them here have 
earned the right; and there are several tem- 
perate, friendly, and highly readable essays. 
First among these, at least for this reviewer, 
was Carl Rollins’ contribution. For one 
thing, Mr. Rollins was the only one to take 
much notice of the amusing incongruity of 
the name of Merrymount, which punning 
title was not at all out of tune with Thomas 
Morton of Ma-re Mount estate but a strange 
symbol for Updike. 

Rudolph Ruzicka also, in sticking with the 
personal has stuck very close to the inter- 
esting. The mottoes on the Merrymount 
keepsake series, (and who has not wondered 
whence they sprung?) were none of the 
artist's work but the “special care” of Mr. 
Updike. An eighteenth century product in- 
deed, as Mr. Cleland notes; even a bit like 
Sam Johnson who thought only Latin epi- 
taphs proper. All the contributors unite in 
paying tribute not only to Updike but to 
John Bianchi, as the natural complement for 
Updike in the enterprise of Merrymount. 

The assortment of Merrymount title pages 
and types provides a convenient and useful 
gallery, though some strange things hap- 
pened to the imposition of the title pages in 
the folding and cutting at least of this copy. 
Also, there is no indication of original page 
size, and the paper has not taken these title 
pages on both sides without excessive em- 
bossing and showing through. 
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Despite some expected and some unex- 
pected faults, this collection will prove good 
reading, provide some understanding of 
what is already (especially around Boston ) 
a historical period of a great press, and will 


undoubtedly be appreciatively received. 


STANLEY L. RICE 
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MOODS OF TYPE 

The author of The Moods of Type is an ad- 
vertising designer and teacher in Philadel- 
phia. He had a lost feeling, a sense of too 
much separateness among the arts such as 
many persons in the field experienced before 
him (In the Key of Blue was the classic re- 
sponse by Symonds to the philosophical pro- 
blem of the confusion of the arts). This 
moved him to experiment in a series of ab- 
stract paintings with the evocations of vari- 
ous familiar typographic terms: Caslon, Bo- 
doni, Girder, Futura; also Gothic, Victorian, 
Scripts; finally he considers Texts, meaning 
composition sizes and faces of types for body 
matter, and Condensation, dealing with 
forms for purveying news. 

All this—Mr. Whitehill’s experimental 
paintings in halftone reproduction and his 
talk about them—is contained in a hundred- 
page volume with plenty of white space. 
Consequently the author’s attempt to pull 
together so many and multiform elements is 
necessarily rapid. He skates so fast, indeed, 
that few readers who are not similarly equip- 
ped will care—or try—to follow him through 
all the gyrations of his performance. Those 
who do may refer to page 29 for the clearest 
statement regarding their exercise: “The 
mood of type is expressed in abstraction. All 


UPDIKE, AMERICAN PRINTER, AND HIS 
MERRYMOUNT PRESS, notes on the press and its 
work by Daniel B. Updike: with essays by Stanley 
Morison, Gregg Anderson, T. M. Cleland, M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe, George Parker Winship, Rudolph 
{uzicka, David Pottinger and Carl Rollins: and a 
gallery of Merrymount title pages and Merrymount 
types. New York: American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, 1947. 200 pp., 36 pp. line etchings, black and 
red. 8 pages of type specimens. 94” x 6%". $3.50, 
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the historical, architectural, emotional back- 
grounds can be suggested—the complex of 
human experience.” 

Mr. Whitehill’s enthusiasm is exhilarating 
but it can hardly be supposed that such an 
experiment as his will make for meaningful 
or helpful synthesis. While he attributes to 
his selected typographic terms all sorts of un- 
suspected powers of suggestion—blackletter 
“wherein the symbols of our hypocrisies are 
sanctified,” Bodoni is “French as the joy of 
living and the courage of dying” etc.—he 
strips language of usual connotations, leav- 
ing the reader to gasp among abstractions 
and locutions powerless to convey the 
thought behind them. On the whole the work 
therefore tends to fall between the highly 
personal demonstration, an externalization 
of a lot of unconscious and semi-conscious 
material gestated in one mind, and the social- 
ly directed effort to “lift the iron curtain of 
communication between man and his inner 
self.” There are some wise things but many 
strange ones in this one-man mix. 


THE MOODS OF TYPE. By Clayton Whitehill. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1947. 112 pp., 9 full- 
page reproductions in halftone, diagrams and text 
illus., photo-litho-offset throughout. 11 x 8%” $5. 
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Macy's knows how to sel! \ 


to women in New York &\ 


. . designer of arresting advertising layout. Much of the impact he 
creates is through lavish use of white space, making the paper speak 


as part of the ad. Recently he planned Design and Paper, No. 26, for 


Marquardt & Company Inc. 


155 Spring Street, New York 12, New York 








Products of M ultiplication 


can be reached in more ways than one. 
But only one way is quickest and sure to 
be right. This principle also applies to the 
making of plates for the multiple identical 
reproduction of type and illustrations in 
letterpress printing. Since 1888 when 
Edwin Flower first saw the need for an 
electrotyper who would faithfully 

duplicate the printer’s forms, this Company 
has specialized in making better plates faster. 
Constant improvement in methods have 
helped FLOWER to set a standard for 


workmanship and dependability. 


Flower Electrotypes 


461 Eighth Avenue and 216 William Street 
New York 
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Acquire or Dispose of 
RARE BOOKS 


Manuscripts and other 


Literary Property 


at the 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


30 East 57 Street + New York 22 
America’s Leading Art and Book Auction House 


ARTHUR SWANN, Vice President 
In Charge of the Book and Print Department 


CATALOGUES MAY BE SUBSCRIBED TO BY THE SEASON 
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FINE PAPERS FOR FINE PUBLICATIONS 
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for Large or Limited Editions 








ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


ELEVENTH AVENUE & 25TH STREET - NEW YORK 1 - N.Y. 
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For presentations 
of DISTINCTION 
specify paper by Curtis— 


papers for fine printing 
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Curtis Paper Company 


Newark Delaware 



































Only 


CAN STAND THE TEST OF TIME,” says 





S.M. REVNEss, 


Vice-President, THE WALTER M. BaLLarp Co, 


“I don’t have to be a type expert to appreciate the appropriateness of these ATF 
type faces. They’ve proved their own case. Five years ago we planned this 
de luxe book to reflect not only the smartness, but also the thoroughgoing 
soundness of design, of the interiors we plan and create. We felt that the 
simple dignity and architectonic feeling of well-spaced News Gothic Extra 
Condensed and Spartan Black capitals achieved this perfectly, in the type dis: 
play. The desired decorative touch was gained by the restrained use of Com- 
mercial Script and Onyx. Now we are bringing out a second edition and find 


nothing that needs to be changed ...the style is still as smart as tomorrow!” 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 


Send for single page showings, in- 
cluding complete alphabets, of the 
following and other ATF faces. 


Lydian with Italic 
Sypo Upright 
HUXLEY VERTICAL 


Bulmer Roman 


Kaufmann Script 
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Print VI, 1 will present an Introduction to Type Faces by Randolph Karch in 
which type characteristics are grouped and analyzed. This article, valuable to the 
beginner or as a refresher for the initiate, will include twenty specimen pages of 
well known type faces. 

Also of interest to typographers will be Imre Reiner’s essay on The Visual 
Qualities of Corvinus and Symphony, two type faces designed by the artist-author. 
Design in Chicago printing will be represented by the latest awards of the Society 
of Typographic Arts with important winning designs reproduced, 

Outstanding book jacket designs from 1940 to 1947 by members of the Book 
Jacket Designers Guild will be shown. And, as a graphic example of still further 
use of design in printing, the story of the Phoenix Flame will be related in another 
of P. K. Thomajan’s series on The House Organ. 

Those interested in prints should derive particular pleasure from three features 
of the PCQ section. They are The Techniques of William Blake's Illuminated 
Painting by Ruthven Todd which includes two color plates of poems illuminated 
in the Blake manner by Joan Miré and S. W. Hayter, Karl Kup’s Notes on Print- 
making, and No. 21 in the Masterpieces of Printmaking series, this time “Man with 
a Wheelbarrow” by Millet. 
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ILLUSTRATION 
PRINTING 


For the Present 


PRINT ' 
as a highly developed 


Craft 


plans to reissue the 
Print Collector's Quarterly 


as a supplementary section. 


FULL-TONE 
COLLOTYPE 


The editors urge past and 
present (and future ) subscribers 
to communicate with them 


concerning special subscription 


Hi 


offers—for one or both 


— » 


publications. 





THE MERIDEN GRAVURE 
COM PANY 


Meriden ° Connecticut 


William Edwin Rudge, Publisher 
Woodstock, Vermont 
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| There are many diflerent 
| printing processes, 


| producing a wide variety PA PE R Ss 


- of results, but our efforts are 


wholly devoted to but one — 
photogravure 


MWURLBU IT 


Ast a ante 


This concentration of efforts in the one 
medium, coupled with our unique ex- IN FINE BOO iS | 
perience in) employing the original, 
hand-printed grain plate method with 


its rich heritage and tradition of quality, Quality First, 








enables us to offer what we consider to 


be the best reproduction in sheet-fec 









































photogravure for book and advertising Always 

illustration. 

PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOR Hurlbut Paper Company 

COMPANY - | 
207 West 25th St., New York 1, N.Y, | cia spaeuaiiraeiieiae | 
Telephone: WArKINS 4-4840 | South Lee - Massachusetts 
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SPECIAL 





EDITIONS 


WHEN delicate ivory tones 
are needed to give the feeling 
of antiquity, when softness is 
an illustrative pre-requisite; 
or when a deckle edge adds 
just the suggestion of 
“hand-made” craftsmanship 
—then the choice of a printing 
surface narrows down inevi- 
tably to one of the famous 
Text Papers made by 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons 


Miquon, Pennsylvania 











HAMILTON PAPERS 





Andorra 
Hamilton 
Victorian 

Gainsborough 


Weycroft 


Kilmory 


Text 
Text 
Text 
Text 
Text 
Text 
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Perhaps the most important 
date in the early history of 
paper is 105 A.D., generally 
believed to be the year when 
Ts’ai Lun, Chinese court offi- 
cial, presented the first real 
poper to the Emperor. 

Ts’ai Lun’s paper was made 
from the macerated fibers of 
bark, cloth and hemp, and the 
method of producing this 
poper has remained the basic 
principle of papermaking to 
our day. 





From A Pictorial History of Paper’ 
published by Bulkley, Dunton. 





Printers and publishers turn to us with confi- 
dence with their paper problems because they 
know that we'll go to great lengths to supply the 
most suitable paper for any job... whether small, 

medium or large...easy, difficult or average. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


ORPORATED 


295 Madison Avenue e New York 17, N.Y. 


Fine Papers ince 18353 














CONTRIBUTORS 
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ImneE REINER is an artist of international repute 
now working in Switzerland. As can be seen in his 
striking illustrations for European editions of Don 
Quixote, and Goethe’s Novelle wood engraving is 
one of his favorite media, but only one of many in 
which he is proficient. Included in his writings are 
four books on typography, among them, Modern 
and Historical Typography, published in this coun- 
try in English in 1946. 


Tue Laxeswe Press, Bruce Sweet, Paul Standard 
and Carl Rollins collaborated to make possible the 
insertion, American Type Designers, in this issue. 
Print is glad to have the opportunity to put this 
sort of research in permanent record form. 


EucENE M. ETTeNBERG is manager of the Gallery 
Press in New York. Himself a noted typographer, he 
instructs in this subject at Pratt Institute. He is 
the author of Type for Books and Advertising, and 
typographer for Franklin Simon Co. For several 
years, Mr. Ettenberg was editor of News. Letter, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, and of the Ad- 
vertising and Publishing Production Yearbook. A 
member of Typophiles and the AIGA, he is also 
book judge for the latter’s Trade Book Clinics. 


Dr. Invinc C. Wurirremore, a Harvard graduate, 
is Professor of Psychology, College of Business Ad- 


ministration, Boston University. He has been teach- 
ing the psychology of advertising, a course which 
includes typography, since the middle twenties. He 
is an amateur calligrapher and proprietor of the 
Cameo Press. He longs to knock together the heads 
of a few psychologists and typographers—hence 
his article, What Do You Mean—Legibility? 


Harrison Exvxiotr and Arthur W. Rushmore are 
two of a kind in their fondness and genius for delv- 
ing into odd corners of the graphic arts. As most 
Print readers know, Mr. Elliott is an authority on 
handmade paper, has a complete miniature mill for 
making rare sheets out of choice garments which 
he frequently steals from prominent graphic artists, 
all friends. Among them he numbers Mr. Rush- 
more, thus accounting for his intimate knowledge 
of “Hay Prints”. 


Jean Cuanr.ort, author-guide to American Print- 
making, is a successul French mural painter, litho- 
grapher, illustrator, author and teacher,. In 1929 
he came to the US to teach, won a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in painting. He is now Director of the 
Art School at Colorado Springs Fine Art Center. 

Mr. Charlot, with the AIGA Print Exhibition 
Committe comprised of Stanton L. Catlin, Fritz 
Eichenburg and Una E. Johnson, Chairman, selected 
the works that make up the exhibition. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
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Desicn. W. E. Rudge. 
PropucTION. Mary M. Sanders 


Type. Text: Linotype Caledonia except American 
Type Designers which is Monotype Garamont 248; 
Headings: A.T.F. Garamond and Goudy Bold and 
Bauer Trafton Script. 


Imposition. This 76-page issue consists of seven 
signatures and cover printed in 23 forms of which 
9 were in color. 


InLustrations. P. 1, Simplified drawing of a mat- 
trix-cutting pantograph routing machine, used by 
courtesy of George Macy Publications. Pp. 22, 28, 
29, Photos by Criterion Photocraft Co., New York. 
P. 24, Cover reproduced in color from electros lent 
by The Toledo Museum of Art. Original plates were 
made for the London magazine, Apollo, and lent 
to Toledo. P. 80, ben shahn cover reproduced from 
line cut lent by The Museum of Modern Art, New 


70 


York. P. 38, Cover reproduced in color from orig- 
inal plates lent by The Brooklyn Museum. P. 39, 
Collotype reproduction from the original by Rush- 
more. P. 48, Photo by courtesy of The Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 


Encravincs. Royal-Jones Photo Engraving Co., 
New York; Phoenix Engraving Co., New York; 
Concord Engraving Co., Concord, N. H. 

Paper. Cover: Interwoven, white antique 65 \b., 
Chemical Paper Mfg., Co., Holyoke, Mass. Inside: 
Ticonderoga Text, yellow 70 lb., International 
Paper Co., New York; Hamilton Text, ivory laid, 70 
Ib., Hamilton Papers, Miguon, Pa., Art Gloss, white 
80 Ib., Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Mohawk Superfine Text, white smooth 60 Jb., 
Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y.; Scientific, 
natural 70 lb., Tileston & Hollingsworth Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Brnpinc. New Hampshire Bindery, Concord, N. H. 
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DOMESTIC IMPORTED 


A Selection of 


FINE COVER 
AND TEXT PAPERS 


For the Art of the Book 


carried in stock by 
THE STEVENS-NELSON 
PAPER CORPORATION 


109 East 31st street, New York 
453 Washington street, Boston 




















Problems 


The making of books in 


special fields-such as 
the sciences, literature, 
the arts - requires special 
knowledge, experience 


and cavrefulness 


E. L. Hildreth & Company 


Printers BRATTLEBORO: VT. 








KENNTONIAN 
By Intertype 


Critics agree that Kenntonian is equally beautiful in 
detail and in mass. Few types bear inspection so well 
in their larger sizes. Compactness in composition helps 
to eliminate rivers. Its weight and color are particu- 
larly effective on coated paper. 


The fine inscriptions of Roman lapidaries served as the 
inspiration for the capitals of this face, but Kennton- 
ian lower case is distinctively American in design. The 
italic is fashioned after the original sixteenth-century 
letters of Aldus Manutius. 


On Intertype matrices, Kenntonian and Kenntonian 
Italic retain all the fine details of craftsmanship put 
into them by Frederic W. Goudy, their designer. 


INTERTYPE 


Brooklyn 2, New York 
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WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., INC. 


Eleven Thomas Street 
New York 7, New York 







Unusual and Staple Papers 
SINCE 1910 
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WHEN IT’S FINE PAPERS 


cAsk the man who knows one 


Since 1860 our representatives have helped printers, 
publishers and advertisers select and successfully use high 
grade, high performance papers. 

Papers for distinguished printing in 


BOOKS, ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS AND LETTERHEADS 


Waller & Wast Rarer Qo. 


200 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y., Watkins 4-2200 
































Semply send us 





YOUR NAME 











In its consistent national advertising, “Paper Makers to America” adopts as its 
theme America’s expanding industries . .. makes the point that the paper industry, 
itself one of America’s fastest growing, is fast expanding to meet the expansion of 


others. 


This series of advertisements has been noteworthy because of its restraint, its 
authenticity, and its refreshing approach to the promotion of Mead Papers of 
the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines. 


We shall be glad to mail you a portfolio of the 1947 series. Simply send us 


your name. 


MEAD 
Papers 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 
“Paper Makers to America’ 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. 17 
Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers 


PHILADELPHIA *® BOSTON * CHICAGO * DAYTON 





